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THE ETHICS OF GAMBLING. 


Gambling is the determination of the ownership of prop- 
erty by appeal to chance. By chance is here implied the 
resultant of a play of natural forces that cannot be controlled 
or calculated by those who appeal to it. In tossing “heads 
or tails” for the possession of a coin, neither party has any 
knowledge or control of the adjustment of forces which 
determines upon which side the coin will fall, or if by practice 
the tosser acquires such knowledge or control, he cannot pos- 
sibly predict or control the “call” of his opponent which thus 
keeps the determination of the transfer of property within 
the realm of “Chance.” 

Gambling may be described as “pure” or “mixed’’ accord- 
ing as the determining power of chance is or is not blended 
with other powers. Few so-called games of chance are en- 
tirely destitute of skill, even if the skill consists entirely of 
speed or accuracy in calculating “chances.” Where such 
skill plays a large and a continuous part the game ceases to 
be classed as “gambling,” though chance may exercise a quite 
considerable influence in determining the result. In betting 
on horse races and in commercial gambling superior knowl- 
edge of some of the determinant causes may so qualify the 
chance that, from the standpoint of those who have such 
knowledge, the operation ceases to be gambling. If such 
knowledge is equally attainable by all those who “speculate,” 
the game becomes one of skill; if it consists in genuine “tips” 
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or private knowledge the operation is fraudulent. This last 
fact is generally recognised: all gamesters denounce betting 
on “certainties.” Again, both on the turf and the stock ex- 
change chance may be reduced or even eliminated by an 
actual manipulation of the forces so as to yield a result 
favorable to the interests of some of those who pose as 
gamblers. But when the result supposed to rest on chance 
is known or controlled by any sort of skill, fraud or force, 
the case is not one of pure gambling; for though it is a matter 
of significance that gambling commonly keeps company with 
cheating, the latter is not gambling. 

Where the skilful draftmanship of a lottery-prospectus 
allures the dull or sanguine reader into staking his money, 
by deceiving him as to the size of his chance of winning, such 
trickery, though designed to appeal to the gambling instinct 
of investors, is not itself an act or a part of gambling: it is 
simply fraud, though not necessarily fraud in a legal sense. 

On the other hand, when the terms of a lottery are clearly 
understood by those who stake their money, the mere fact 
that the managers arrange the speculation so as to procure 
for themselves a known and certain gain, offering prizes 
admittedly of less value than the aggregate of the stakes, 
need not debar us from regarding the proceeding as “pure 
gambling” so far as the players are concerned. So with the 
roulette table at Monte Carlo: the players are aware that the 
chances are favorable to the bank over a prolonged piece of 
play, they even know the precise amount of this bias. But 
this knowledge does not prevent their play from ranking as 
pure gambling, for no skill or knowledge or trickery on their 
part can enter in as a determinant of the result. 

Thus an honestly managed lottery, or roulette, may fairly 
serve as a type of pure gambling which will serve to enable 
us to test the psychology and ethics of the procedure. 

Before approaching the distinctively moral aspects of 
gambling, we must clearly realise its intellectual reaction. 
The rational basis of the acquisition of property is the 
“natural” relation of effort to satisfaction. A man who con- 
verts an unshaped piece of matter into an object of human 
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utility may be said to have a “natural” property in it. And 
this in a double sense. The expenditure of human energy 
given out in this piece of labor requires recuperation: this 
recuperation is achieved by “consuming” that which he has 
made, or its equivalent obtained by processes of equal ex- 
change. The effort of production requires the satisfaction of 
consumption. Thus it is commonly recognised that labor, 
or human effort, is the natural basis of the right of property. 
Or, regarding the same relation on its psychical side with ref- 
erence to motive, we perceive that a property in that which 
he has made must be accorded to the maker wherever any 
painful effort of production is required, in order to induce his 
will to sanction the effort. In a society where social forces 
cooperate with individual effort a full property in that which 
a man is said to make may not be essential, but that is be- 
cause no man working in society and for a market can truly 
be said to make the whole of anything, much less its “value” 
when it is made. But everywhere some proportion of prop- 
erty must be guaranteed to the individual who is required to 
exert himself in productive labor. Any form of theft, fraud, 
extortion, “sweating,” on the part of individuals or govern- 
ments, is liable to interfere with this physical and psychical 
adjustment between production and consumption, output of 
effort and intake of satisfaction, which forms the natural 
or rational basis of individual property. Just in proportion 
as this rational character is firmly and clearly stamped upon 
the processes of the acquisition of property do we possess 
security of social order and progress. When property comes 
to anyone in any other way its transfer has an “unreasonable” 
character. So a society where force or fraud habitually or 
frequently displaces this sane process of acquiring property, 
where some persons eat bread sudore vultus alieni and others 
consequently sweat without eating, is not only economically 
enfeebled, but is irrationally constituted. And this unreason 
in the social organism corrupts and derationalises the in- 
dividual members. But even an unjustly ordered society, 
where the domination of one class is accompanied by the 
subjection of another, where organised parasitism or plunder 
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prevails, differs from “anarchy” as regards its reactions upon 
the intelligence of man. A bad system, the worst of systems, 
is less derationalising than no system. So the habitual ex- 
ploitation of the poor by the rich, the “have-nots” by the 
“haves,” though substantially irrational in the modes of ac- 
quisition of property involved, is less demoralising than the 
abandonment of the determination of property to pure 
chance. 

Gambling involves the denial of all system in the appoint- 
ment of property: it plunges the mind in a world of anarchy 
where things come upon one, and pass from one miracu- 
lously. It does not so manifestly sin against the canons of 
justice as do other bad modes of transfer, theft, fraud, sweat- 
ing, for every one is said to have an equal chance; but it 
inflicts a graver damage on the intellect. Based as it is on 
an organised rejection of all reason as a factor, it removes its 
devotees into a positive atmosphere of miracles, and gener- 
ates an emotional excitement that inhibits those checks which 
reason more or less contrives to place upon emotional ex- 
travagances. The essence of gambling consists in an 
abandonment of reason, an inhibition of the factors of human 
control. In the history of mankind civilisation of the indi- 
vidual has chiefly consisted in and been measured by this 
increased capacity of rational control, a slow, gradual, 
imperfect taming of the animal instincts which made for 
emotional anarchy of conduct. 

This assertion of rational control, implying some sort of 
plan in life, restraints on conduct and trust in orderly pro- 
cesses of phenomena, has doubtless been most imperfectly 
established even in the picked members of the more highly 
civilised races. But such as it is, it represents order in 
society and progress in humanity. 

The practice of gambling is thus exhibited as a deliberate 
reversion to those passions and that mental attitude which 
characterise the savage or pre-human man in his conduct 
and his outlook. There lurk in “civilised” man the remnants 
of survivals of countless ages of pre-human and of savage 
heredity, anarchic passions inspired by barbarous supersti- 
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tions. The order of civilisation claims to have killed or 
atrophied the grosser forms of these atavistic tendencies, but 
many of them are not dead; social control and education of 
individual habits keeps them in subordination or acquies- 
cence, but on temptation they are ready to awake. Just as 
war and certain forms of sport can call from the caverns of 
heredity brutish traits whose presence was utterly unknown 
to their possessors, so the interest of gambling discovers in 
many natures a similarly fatal inheritance. 

Maeterlinck has recently sought to find a quasi-rational 
basis for “luck” in the occasional revival of certain primitive 
instincts of self-protection which, seldom needed in the 
higher progress of humanity, have died down and rarely 
assert themselves. Whether such latent powers of extra- 
rational warning exist or ever did exist, we need not here 
discuss; it is, however, quite evident that the widespread 
belief in “luck” among gamblers is a reversion to a form of 
unreason which carries no sound instinct of direction with it. 
It is fair to adduce this belief in luck as an important testi- 
mony to the derationalising influences of gambling. 

It does not seem true that the gambling habit pervades only 
or chiefly the least intelligent types of men. Among habitual 
gamblers on the stock exchange, on the turf and in the card- 
room, and wherever skill tempers chance, high degrees of 
cunning, memory, and judgment are often found, while 
certain qualities of determination and of self-command are 
conducive to success. But while many men possessing these 
qualities are drawn to games or business pursuits where a 
strong element of chance is present, there is no real affinity 
between any of these personal powers and pure gambling. It 
is not, for instance, true that skill, judgment or self-command 
is of the least assistance at the roulette table or at rouge-et- 
noir. The fact that these qualities are so commonly regarded 
as serviceable to the player may be cited as a conspicuous 
evidence of the derationalising influence of gambling even in 
the case of those who do not gamble. For in reality they are 
only useful in proportion as the game is not pure gambling. 

The curious cunning expended in devising “systems” and 
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the attention to multifarious incidents of “luck” indicates a 
genuine inhibition of the reasoning faculty. Both modes of 
manipulating chance are vitiated by the same two fallacies. 
Belief in the efficacy of a “system” implies that a series of 
consecutive coups is a causally connected chain, whereas, in 
fact, the result of each coup is entirely unaffected by the coup 
which preceded or follows it. The “system’’ gambler also 
believes that he is able to forecast to some extent the drift 
or current of chances which makes this causal connection. 
Similarly with the cruder superstitions, such as the notion 
that a virgin player will win his opening bout of play, or that 
turning one’s chair or changing one’s seat will break a spell 
of bad luck: they also imply that a sequence of separately 
determined events is in some unintelligible way a mutually 
determined group, and that a tendency running through the 
series can be altered by a casual or purposed action which is 
interjected from outside. The amazing hold which these 
superstitious notions obtain over persons of education and 
intelligence is a striking testimony to the intellectual havoc 
wrought by gambling. How insidious is the illusion about 
runs of luck may be shown by the case with which the mind 
of most persons, who are averse to gambling and would 
deride the notion of a “system,” fall into the snare when it is 
set in the following form: Enter a room where rouge-et-noir 
is going on and learn that red has turned up twenty times in 
succession, when the next card is in the act of being drawn 
there is an almost irresistible tendency to expect black, from a 
first impulsive judgment which has false reference to the 
general improbability of red turning up twenty-one times 
running. Most persons, including trained scientists to whom 
I have put the case, requiring an immediate reply, have ad- 
mitted that they would be disposed to bet against red. 

A practice so corrupting to the intelligence not only of 
the habitué but even of the casual spectator stands condemned 
as a formidable enemy of education and of intellectual order. 

In thus exposing the irrationality of gambling, both as a 
mode of transferring property and as a mental occupation, I 
have implicitly exposed its immorality also. Its repudiation 
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of equitable order involves at once an intellectual and a moral 
descent to a lower plane of thought and feeling. Perhaps no 
other human interest, not based on purely physical craving, 
arouses so absorbing a passion: alcoholism itself scarcely 
asserts a stronger dominion over its devotees. 

So widespread has been the zest for gambling among whole 
races as widely different in character and environment as the 
British, the Zulu, the Chinese, that we are almost driven to seek 
some physiological root for the passion. To give an added 
weight of interest to chance by attaching to it a transfer of 
property seems to imply a love of hazard as a permanent 
feature in humanity. Though the transfer of property by 
gambling not merely feeds the passion but imports grave 
moral injuries of its own, it cannot be said to originate 
gambling or to be essential to the play of the interest in 
chance or hazard. The folly and the social injury of gambling 
grows with the proportion of the stakes, but high stakes, 
while they concentrate and dramatise the play, do not create 
the interest. 

Educationalists and other reformers who would exorcise 
the gambling habit must look deeper for its origin and early 
sustenance. The fevered excitement of the gambler is part 
of an exaggerated reaction against certain excesses of order 
and routine imposed upon the life in which he lives. The 
dull prolonged monotony of uninteresting drudgery which 
constitutes the normal workaday life of large masses of 
people drives them to sensational reactions which are crude 
and violent. The factory employee, the shop-assistant, the 
office-clerk, the most typical members of modern industrial 
society, find an oppressive burden of uninteresting order, of 
mechanism, in their working day. Their work affords no 
considerable scope for spontaneity, self-expression and the 
interest, achievement and surprise which are ordinary 
human qualities. It is easily admitted that an absolutely 
ordered (however well-ordered) human life would be vacant 
of interest and intolerable: in other words it is a prime condi- 
tion of humanity that the unexpected in the form of happen- 
ing and achievement should be adequately represented in 
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every life. Art in its widest sense, as interested effort of 
production, and play, as interested but unproductive effort, 
are essential. But where either the physical or mental ex- 
haustion of industry, or other external conditions prevent 
the due cultivation or the expression of wholesome art or 
play instincts, baser attractions usurp their place. It is im- 
possible, and it would be undesirable to deny to man the 
satisfaction of his instiactive zest in the unexpected, the 
hazardous, the disorderly: he needs not only achievement but 
accident to sustain his interest in life. The latter factor may 
yield largely to the former in highly civilised man, in a society 
where varied modes of art offer varied stimuli to self-expres- 
sion and achievement: the artist, who is a true artist, is least 
likely to be a gambler. But a margin of disorder, or hazard 
and unreason, will always remain a factor in the interest of 
life: hence an element of unordered play as distinct from art 
will always survive. 

Even a moral order imposed in the public interest, if too 
uniform and rigorous, will arouse, not merely in bad but in 
good natures, reactions towards lawlessness. There is much 
truth in what Charles Lamb wrote of his interest in the 
Seventeenth Century Comedy: “I confess for myself that 
(with no great delinquencies to answer for) I am glad for a 
season to take an airing beyond the diocese of the strict 
conscience—not to live always in the precincts of the law 
courts—but now and then for a dream-while or so, to im- 
agine a world with no meddling restrictions—to get into 
recesses where the hunter cannot follow me—I am back to 
my cage and my restraint the fresher and more healthy for it.” 

So it is with all sorts and conditions of men: the incalcu- 
lable, the lawless remains an ineradicable factor in life. 

Where there is little or no provision of or stimulus to art, 
the crudest and most sensational play tends to absorb the entire 
margin of energy left after work is done. 

In such a state of society every field of activity capable of 
generating such elements of hazard is pressed into the service 
of gambling: sports and business occupations become popu- 
lar in proportion as they can by their structure be made to 
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minister to the craving for hazard: every sort of competition 
where a sufficient element of the incalculable exists is per- 
vaded by gambling. 

If the monotony of toil drives large numbers of workers 
to such violent sensational relief in gambling, the ennui of 
idleness prompts the leisured classes to the same abuse. A 
totally or partially parasitic life (where little or no socially 
directed labor is imposed), though leaving a large margin 
of free energy, makes more for dilettantism than for art, and 
depriving play of its healthy interest as a relief from work 
induces a “boredom” which fosters gambling among other 
sensational extravagances. Moreover in the rich, leisured 
class the disproportion between earning and spending loosens 
the just sense of property more than in any other class, so 
that large miraculous transfers of property by betting seem 
less discrepant with the ordinary conditions of their life. 

This line of diagnosis makes it quite apparent what are the 
real supports of gambling and how the vice inheres in the 
wide “social problems,” only to be cured or abated in propor- 
tion as sounder general conditions of social order are 
obtained. When we regard the actual life of an ordinary 
worker in a factory town we can easily understand the attrac- 
tion of “betting.” It is hard to refuse sympathy to the 
factory “hand” or clerk who occasionally puts his “shilling” 
on a horse, goes through his weary day’s work with the zest 
of expectancy and hope afforded by his speculation. It gives 
him a topic of conversation in the intervals of his work and is 
for him a sort of “politics” in leisure hours: into his dull life 
it introduces an element of romance. 

It is, however, impossible to discuss the practical ethics of 
modern gambling without regarding that factor of pure 
gambling, which we have analyzed, in its actual place as part 
of a vicious amalgam in a dissipated life. 

We have chiefly considered the derationalising influence 
of the anarchic element of chance which is the nucleus of the 
process. But regarded as a mode of transfer of property 
gambling involves a union of several anti-social desires. 
The desire to take unearned gains is, as we have seen, itself 
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immoral, for such gains of necessity imply an injury to some 
other known or unknown persons, nor in the case of 
gambling is the damage thus done to the character of a 
winner mitigated by the knowledge that those from whom he 
wins have sought similar unearned gains at his expense. In 
many natures the possibility of such facile gain quickens the 
latent instinct of avarice, one of the most insidiously disin- 
tegrating influences in human society, inviting as it does 
complete self-absorption and an entire loss of sympathy with 
the material interests of one’s fellows. The brooding infatu- 
ation of the habitual gambler chills human sympathy more 
certainly than any other practice, inducing not indeed enmity 
or active animosity so much as a callousness which views the 
misfortunes of others with placid indifference. It is just this 
absorption upon selfish ends in reference to incidents fraught 
with emotional strain that is prone at once to break down the 
whole fabric of the moral character and to dethrone the 
reason. For as man is only moral and rational as a being 
who stands in orderly relation to other similar beings in 
human society, so a practice based on a virtual denial of this 
social order is the arch enemy of human personality: instead 
of a man we have a self-absorbed emotionalist. “In the 
making of a bet—a man resolves to repress the use of his 
reason, his will, his conscience, his affections; only one part 
of his nature is allowed free play, and that is his emotions.” ! 
The passion of gambling, once settled in a man, seems to 
take physical root in him and to be almost as difficult to expel 
as drink, opium, or any other acquired physical vice. In 
extreme cases, it is often held, gambling tends to absorb all 
other interests, even swallowing up its associate vices. This, 
however, is not the normal case. Gambling commonly con- 
sorts with drink: gambling houses are commonly places for 
the sale of alcoholic liquors, and wherever the law permits, or 
can be evaded, drink-shops are betting haunts. Professional 
gamblers are doubtless sober when they ply their craft, for 
skill and cunning are requisite in most kinds of “mixed” 





*“The Ethics of Gambling.” W. D. Mackenzie, p. 64. 
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gambling: a broker “cornering” the market, like a book- 
maker handling a sudden shift in the odds, or a cardsharper 
with suspicious dupes, needs to have his wits about him. But 
it is not as gamblers but as tricksters that these men need 
to be sober, and as they require sobriety in themselves they 
desire the opposite in their dupes. Hence, the business of 
gambling is often done in an atmosphere of alcohol. This is 
not, however, invariably the case. The temperament of 
some people is so sanguine and so prone to reckless play 
that no physical stimulant seems necessary. But in North- 
ern European peoples drink is usually necessary to induce 
that instability of judgment and disregard of the future which 
are conditions of gambling. 

The statistics of crime prove beyond all cavil that gambling 
is the king’s highway to fraud and theft. This is not merely 
because it loosens general morality and in particular saps the 
rationale of property, but because cheating is inseparably 
associated with most actual modes of gambling. This does 
not imply that most persons who bet are actually cheats or 
thieves: but persons who continue to be cheated or robbed, 
half conscious of the nature of the operations, are fitting 
themselves for the other and more profitable part if they 
are thrown in the way of acquiring a sufficient quantity of 
evil skill or opportunity. The “honor” of a confirmed 
gambler, even in high life, is known to be a very hollow com- 
modity, and where there is less to lose in social esteem even 
this slender substitute for virtue is absent. What percentage 
of “men who bet” would refuse to utilise a secret tip of a 
“scratched” favorite or the contents of an illegally disclosed 
sporting telegram? The barrier between fraud and smart- 
ness does not exist for most of them. 

Serious investigation of the gambling process discloses the 
fact that pure gambling does not afford any economic basis 
of livelihood, save in a few cases where, as at the roulette 
table or in a lottery, those who gamble know and willingly 
accept the chances against them. And even in the case of 
the roulette table the profits to the bank come largely from 
the advantage which a large fund possesses in play against a 
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smaller fund: in the fluctuations of the game the smaller fund 
which plays against the bank is more likely at some point in 
the game to be absorbed so as to disable the player from 
continuing his play. Ifa man with £1,000 were to play “pitch 
and toss” for sovereigns with a number of men each of whom 
carried only £10, he must, if they played long, win all their 
money. So, even where skill and fraud are absent, economic 
force is a large factor in success. 

Since professional gambling in a stock broker, a croupier, 
a bookmaker, or any other species, involves some use of 
superior knowledge, trickery, or force, which in its effect on 
the “chances” amounts to “loading” the dice, the non-pro- 
fessional gambler necessarily finds himself a loser on any long 
series of events. These losses are found in fact to be a 
fruitful cause of crime, especially among men employed in 
businesses where sums of money belonging to the firm are 
passing through their hands. It is not difficult for a man 
who constantly has in his possession considerable funds which 
he has collected for the employer to persuade himself that a 
temporary use of these funds, which otherwise lie idle, to 
help him over a brief emergency, is not an act of real dis- 
honesty. He is commonly right in his plea that he had no 
direct intention to defraud his employer. He expected to be 
able to replace the sum before its withdrawal was discovered. 
But since not only legally but morally a person must be pre- 
sumed to “intend” that which is a natural or reasonable result 
of his action, an indirect intention to defraud must be ascribed 
to him. He is aware that he is acting wrongly, as well as 
illegally, in using the firm’s money for any private purpose 
of his own. But in understanding and assessing the quality 
of guilt involved in such action, two circumstances extenuat- 
ing his act, though not the gambling habit which has induced 
it, must be taken into account. A poor man who frequently 
bets must sooner or later be cleared out and unable, out of his 
own resources, to meet his obligations. He is induced to 
yield to the temptation the more readily for two reasons. 
First there is a genuine probability (not so large, however, 
as he thinks) that he can replace the money before any “harm 
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is done.” So long as he does replace it no harm appears 
to him to have been done: the firm has lost nothing by his 
action. This narrower circumstance of extenuation is sup- 
ported by a broader one. The whole theory of modern 
commercial enterprise involves using other people’s money, 
getting the advantage of this use for one’s self and paying to 
the owner as little as one can. A bank or a finance company 
is entrusted with sums of money belonging to outsiders on 
condition that when required, or upon agreed notice, they 
shall be repaid. Any intelligent clerk in such a firm may be 
well aware that the profits of the firm are earned by a doubly 
speculative use of this money which belongs to other people: 
it is employed by the firm in speculative investments which 
do not essentially differ from betting on the turf, and the 
cash in hand or other available assets are kept at a minimum 
on the speculative chance that depositors will not seek to 
withdraw their money as they are legally entitled to do. In 
a firm which thus lives by speculating with other people’s 
money, is it surprising that a clerk should pursue what seems 
to him substantially the same policy on a smaller scale? It 
may doubtless be objected that a vital difference exists in the 
two cases: the investor who puts his money into the hands 
of a speculative company does so knowingly and for some 
expected profit: the clerk who speculates with the firm’s 
money does so secretly, and no possible gain to the firm 
balances the chance of loss. But even to this objection it is 
possible to reply that the revelation of modern finance in such 
cases as the Liberator and the Globe Finance Companies shows 
that real knowledge of the use to which money will be put 
cannot be imputed to the investor in such companies, and 
that, though some gain may possibly accrue to him, such 
gain is essentially subsidiary to the prospects of the pro- 
moters and managers of these companies. 

It is true that these are not normal types of modern busi- 
ness: they are commonly designated gambling companies, 
some of them actually criminal in their methods. But they 
only differ in degree, not in kind, from a very large body of 
modern businesses, whose operations are so highly specu- 
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lative, their risks so little understood by the investing public 
and their profits apportioned with so little regard to the body 
of shareholders, as fairly to bring them under the same cate- 
gory. In a word, secret gambling with other people’s 
money, on the general line of “heads I win, tails you lose,” is 
so largely prevalent in modern commerce as perceptibly to 
taint the whole commercial atmosphere. Most of these 
larger gambling operations are either not illegal or cannot 
easily be reached by law, whereas the minor delinquencies of 
fraudulent clerks and other employees are more easily de- 
tected and punished. 

But living in an atmosphere where secret speculation with 
other people’s money is so rife, where deceit or force plays 
so large a part in determining profitable coups, it is easy to 
understand how an employee, whose conduct in most matters 
is determined by imitation, falls into lax ways of regarding 
other people’s money and comes in an hour of emergency to 
“borrow” the firm’s money. This does not excuse his crime, 
but it does throw light upon its natural history. 

Publicity and education are, of course, the chief instru- 
ments for converting illegitimate into legitimate speculation, 
for changing commercial gambling into commercial fore- 
sight. This intelligent movement towards a restoration of 
discernible order and rationality in business processes, by 
eliminating “chances” and placing the transfer of property 
and the earning of industrial gains on a more rational founda- 
tion, must, of course, go pari passu with other movements of 
social and industrial reforms which aim simultaneously at the 
education of individual personality and the reformation of 
the economic environment. Every step which places the 
attainment of property upon a sane rational basis, associating 
it with proportionate personal productive effort, every step 
which enables men and women to find orderly interests in 
work and leisure by gaining opportunities to express them- 
selves in art or play under conditions which stimulate new 
human wants and supply means of satisfying them, will make 


for the destruction of gambling. 
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THE POLITI@G@AL AND ETHICAL ASPECTS OF 
LYNCHING. 


The statement is often heard that constitutional government 
in America is losing ground, that confidence in the written 
word is waning, and that those who still retain their old loyalty 
to the constitution do so by conscious defense and apology 
rather than with enthusiasm. The fifteenth amendment is 
cynically nullified throughout a very wide section of the coun- 
try, short cuts to direct results are taken as in the Panama 
affair, and partisans, not without some show of reason, point 
to a dismal array of so-called executive and legislative 
“usurpations.” With the view that opportunism is in the 
saddle and that the fundamental law is being overridden by 
groups of citizens or governmental agents, the writer has little 
sympathy. The men who sat in the Philadelphia convention 
never dreamed of the necessity of coaling stations in the 
Pacific nor of the immense capacities for human intercourse 
dormant in steam and electricity. No peoples except the 
stagnant societies of the Orient are governed by the unchange- 
able words of dead men. The spirit giveth life, the letter 
killeth. The expanding needs of a society demand a readjust- 
ment of creeds, formulas, and statutes to meet changed con- 
ditions. This change may proceed silently through legal 
fictions and extra-constitutional understandings or obtrusively 
through the violent processes of revolution. The human 
organism develops through the unconscious adaptation of 
structure to the demands of a larger life. Buta crab grows by 
bursting its shell and casting it off—this is progress through 
revolution. While the letter may in large measure determine 
the character of the spirit, the letter must keep pace with the 
demands of expanding growth or be cast off as an outworn 
shell in the form of obsolete law. No government, as it 
exists on paper, exactly corresponds to the realities of its 
working form. That which is extra-constitutional—usage, 
tradition, precedent, actual administration—is as much a part 
of constitutional government as the accepted enunciations of a 
constitutional convention. 
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In the opinion of the writer we suffer to-day not so much 
from strong governments outrunning constitutional limita- 
tions as from weak governments which lag behind in giving 
effect to constitutional guarantees. This is particularly true of 
the state governments. Labor agitation in one great state 
deprives the entire nation of hard coal. The national govern- 
ment is helpless to provide a remedy under its constitutional 
limitations and the state government weakly halts in its duty 
of preserving public order. In Colorado during the present 
year, groups of men have defied the law and proceeded to run 
mining communities with dynamite and shotguns. Here, as 
in other parts of the country, men were brutally beaten for the 
sole reason that they were working for their living in pursuance 
of the liberty guaranteed them by the constitution. A day 
seldom passes without its grim record of mob violence in some 
part of the country—violence which deprives some human 
being of “life, liberty, or property without due process of law.” 
Mob law is becoming epidemic in America. These out- 
breaks of lawlessness tend to reduce constitutional government 
to a sham and to lower the character of the American nation in 
the eyes of the whole world. A Senator of the United States, 
as recently reported in the public press, defended the burning 
of two Mississippi negroes on the ground that the act was 
necessary to the “preservation of society.” The preservation 
of society is becoming a stock argument for mob violence. 
There is a law of necessity and life governing human relations, 
we are told, which is higher than any formal rules of legal 
obligation. Excuses for the lynching of negroes have been 
made on the ground of the law’s delay, or the cruelty of re- 
quiring testimony of a certain character in open court. But in 
Somerset County, Maryland, a few years ago, a negro was 
taken from the Court House by a mob and violently put to 
death at the close of a trial in which he had been legally 
sentenced to capital punishment. Rcently in Statesboro, 
Georgia, two negroes were taken from almost the shadow of 
a court of justice, in which they had been sentenced to the 
gallows, and burned alive at the stake. These self-appointed 
administrators of justice had no complaint to make of the 
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law’s delay or of a miscarriage of justice. Let us credit the 
more intelligent members of these mobs with the notion that 
they were discharging a public duty. Let us assume that they 
were intent upon the maintenance of law and order in the 
community, and that these acts of quasi-private retribution 
were demanded in the interests of the preservation of society. 

Let us scrutinize these claims from the standpoint of the 
principles involved in self-government. There are two gen- 
eral sets of conditions under which lynchings are to be inter- 
preted as social phenomena. These conditions, in large 
measure, determine the character of lynching as a defense of 
society or as an offense against society. The rude life of the 
frontier and of the stampede mining camp furnishes an illustra- 
tion of inchoate civil society in process of becoming. The 
“popular justice” of a vigilance committee is the crude advance 
agent of sheriff, judge, and jury. Under such conditions, the 
preservation of society may owe much to the swift processes of 
popular justice. Lynching is thus a protest against anarchy. 
But there is another set of conditions under which lynching 
means a return to anarchy and the abandonment of constitu- 
tional government. Where popular government is fully 
established, mob violence is a crime against society. It is a 
curious commentary upon our civilisation that the lynching 
spirit has invaded communities which build court houses and 
jails, support Christian churches and contribute liberally to the 
evangelisation of the heathen sitting in darkness. For ex- 
ample, recent notable cases are reported from Wilmington, 
Del. ; Evansville, Ind.; Springfield, O.; Statesboro, Ga. 

It is a truism to observe that the peril of democracy lies in 
its lack of self-restraint. Any proper conception of freedom 
in a self-governing community is based upon obedience to law. 
Mob law as an assertion of liberty on the part of a group 
to extemporise law, means a denial of the political freedom 
based upon submission to law. One must reflect that the 
highest political freedom is found in obedience to the will of 
the entire community, rather than in the satisfaction of the 
partial, capricious will of a fraction of the community. 

In the juristic or primary sense, freedom means power to act 
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as one wills. In the psychological sense, freedom means power 
to act as one wills. Ethical freedom means something more 
than power to act or power to will as one wills. Ethical free- 
dom is concerned not only with power of willing, but with the 
character of the objects willed. Legally and psychologically, 
the drunkard is free—ethically he is in bondage. The object 
which he wills is a hindrance to the realisation of his highest 
good. True freedom is freedom to realise one’s highest self. 
The highest self in turn represents the permanent interests of 
the whole man rather than the transient, temporary interests 
of particular impulses. Thus it is that the higher self is to be 
realised through obedience to the demands of the whole self 
seeking its permanent good rather than in the satisfaction of 
the demands of the capricious partial self seeking its temporary 
good. 

Self-realisation is not a mere cant term of stale philosophic 
flavor. Self-realisation means the attainment of freedom 
through the development of latent capacities. These latent 
capacities become actual powers through surrender to demands 
of universal law. A poor boy looking to the future says, “I 
mean to deny myself present satisfactions and by rigid economy 
and perseverance gain an engineering education and so become 
a great bridge builder ;” another says, “I will apply myself to 
the study of music and some day become a famous musician.” 
In these cases the agent puts before himself another self which 
he hopes to realise and this other self is a completer, a freer self 
than the old self. But the process of self-realisation implies 
on the other hand self-surrender and self-denial. The music 
student intent upon realising his higher self cannot afford to 
indulge his caprices or ignore the imperatives of the music 
master. It is for him to labor, to sacrifice, and to obey. But 
by and by through the hard process of becoming, he consciously 
attains a higher freedom. Having been a slave to a musical 
instrument, he becomes its master and with a marvelous power 
of manipulation and interpretation, comes into the possession 
of a freedom which is at once the admiration and despair of the 
novice. 

Between self-control and self-realisation the closest ethical 
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relationship subsists. Moreover a similarly close relationship 
exists between self-universalisation and self-realisation. Ac- 
cording to the Kantian teaching, freedom consists in a life 
ordered by reason in accordance with the principles of uni- 
versal law. “So act,” says Kant, “that the maxim of thy 
conduct may be fit for law universal.” ? No man has suc- 
ceeded in moulding himself into a higher self except through 
submission to law universal. Culture itself in a happy phrase 
of Bosanquet's is defined as the “liberation from one’s own 
caprices and the acceptance of a universal task.”* This 
acceptance of a task universal constitutes what is termed “self- 
universalisation.” A man strips himself of his crudities, his 
caprices and his vanities as he merges himself in a greater 
whole and thus attaches himself to a “definite class of service 
renderers.” It is common to refer to a man as “tied down” 
by the necessity of supporting a family, but in this connection 
the idea of bondage is to be properly applied only in a juristic 
sense. Freedom of action may indeed be limited by duty to 
one’s family, but ethically a man realises his freedom in the 
acceptance rather than in the rejection of these obligations. In 
the routine duty which many a father, of limited means, under- 
takes in the education of his children—the satisfaction of 
tastes for travel, for horses, for servants, is surrendered in the 
interests of a task universal. From the standpoint of the good 
father, the effort to realise the welfare of his children is an 
effort towards self-realisation. Should such a man die in 
poverty, he has none the less failed at self-realisation, inasmuch 
as the object which he put before himself to be realised was 
not wealth, but the intellectual and spiritual well-being of his 
family. There is nothing puzzling, therefore, in the notion 
of freedom through submission to the law of the ethical self. 
Self-control, self-abandonment, self-universalisation are only 
other terms to express liberation from the capricious self 
seeking its satisfaction in objects which defeat the realisation 
of satisfaction. The ordinary man believes that he is free 
when allowed to follow his caprices, but precisely in caprice is 
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involved a contradiction of freedom. “When I will the 
rational, I do not act as a particular individual, but according 
to the conception of ethical observance in general. A man 
who acts perversely exhibits particularity. When a great 
artist finishes a work we say, ‘It must be so.’ The particular- 
ity of the artist has wholly disappeared and the work shows no 
mannerism. Phidias has no mannerism; the statue itself lives 
and moves, but the poorer is the artist, the more easily we 
discern himself, his particularity and caprice.” 3 

In like manner from the standpoint of the theologian, the 
higher self is to be realised in the glory of God. In the in- 
junction, “Be ye perfect even as your Father in Heaven is 
perfect,” is presented an end outside of self whose realisation 
is the despair of the “natural man.” Yet the attempted 
fulfilment of the idea of perfection by an imperfect being 
means the abandonment of the false freedom of caprice and 
the acceptance of the true freedom of self-realisation. St. 
Paul on one occasion proclaims that he was born free, yet on 
another occasion cries out, “Oh, wretched man that I am, who 
shall deliver me from the body of this death!’ Paul’s ideals 
had undergone a sudden change on the journey to Damascus. 
The heavenly vision had revealed to him a goal of moral per- 
fection to which he could aspire but not attain. The things 
which he now struggles for with imperfect success were, in no 
way, objects to be struggled for by the old self. He was “alive 
once without the law,” now he is in “bondage to fear.” He is 
conscious of his inability to perfectly measure up to the require- 
ments of the newly-revealed law and the new ideal fills him 
with a depressing sense of his bondage to the flesh. The law is 
“spiritual,” but he is “carnal.” But what is at first done with 
difficulty, by rule, and with a depressing sense of imperfection, 
is done, after a while, by instinct and by nature. The law, at 
first presented as a hard external rule of conduct, may become 
an internal principle of action. The outward formula may be 
transformed into a self-legislated maxim of conduct. And so 
it was that Paul, who so bitterly complained of the schism 
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between the law of his Spirit and the law of his members has, 
later on, occasion to rejoice that he has received, in the stead 
of the old spirit of bondage to fear, the spirit of adoption. 
That is to say, becoming conscious of union with God through 
adoption, he becomes a partaker in the divine will as repre- 
sented by the hard external law. This law which was once his 
despair becomes, as an internal principle of action, his hope. 
“The law of the spirit of life’ frees him from the “law of sin 
and death,” and he is consciously delivered from the bondage 
of corruption into the “glorious liberty of the children of 
God.” * He is free because, in Kantian phrase, “he is conscious 
of himself as the author of the law which he obeys.” ® He is 
conscious that he is realising his good by conforming to the 
right. 

In like manner from the standpoint of the good citizen in a 
well-ordered state, it may be maintained that, while self- 
realisation is the end of conduct, the highest self-realisation 
must include within its reach loyalty to the state and reverence 
for its laws. In this aspect the good citizen attains his freedom 
through obedience to hard external rules of conduct. But in 
civilised states, at least, he is free because conscious of him- 
self as the author of a law which he obeys. In the thought 
of Aristotle, the éro%;—the cityless, masterless man was a 
monster—an aberration from the kindly race of men. The 
truth was recognised that the Greek city state necessarily 
tended to rationalise and humanise the citizen. The modern 
state a fortiori with its manifold disciplinary, educational, and 
reformatory influences does directly contribute to ethical 
freedom. In the Hegelian teaching, the state is regarded as 
the realised ethical idea.6 The particular self-consciousness 
raised to the plane of the universal constitutes the true essence of 
the modern state. This, once more, is self-realisation through 
self-universalisation. In the hard sacerdotal despotisms of the 
East there exists no union of universality and particularity in 
the state. The one notion of citizenship is that of status, im- 
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plying obligation to some substantive reality. The modern 
state regarded as an ethical person also implies obligation to a 
substantive reality ; but as in the case of the obligation implied 
in the self-imposed law of the ethical self, duty is only another 
aspect of freedom. In a well-ordered state, duty and right are 
bound together in the same reference. In fulfilling his civic 
duties, a man is seeking to realise his good by conforming to 
the right. This is the freedom which inheres in loyalty to law 
—in the loyalty that springs from conscious identity between 
my particular good and the universal good. 

The true explanation of political obligation is found in the 
explanation of ethical obligation. Obligation in both cases im- 
plies the duty of obedience, and the duty of obedience in both 
cases implies the attempt to realise a higher self through the ful- 
filment of the idea of perfection. In the paradox of ethical ob- 
ligation we inquire how self may exercise authority over self— 
in the paradox of political obligation we inquire how selves may 
exercise coercion over selves. In both cases the answer is 
found in the control of the particular by the universal. In 
ethical obligation the self achieves a higher freedom through 
the subordination of the partial self of caprice and impulse to 
the demands of the permanent good of the whole man. In 
political obligation the citizen achieves a higher freedom 
through the subordination of the demands of the purely 
egoistic self to the demands of a social self. A real identity 
of meaning exists, as Mackenzie has pointed out, between the 
freedom of a man who is inwardly master of himself and the 
freedom of a citizen who is outwardly mastered by the 
coercive power of a civilised state.’ Freedom in both cases 
implies the satisfaction of the whole self through the submission 
of the partial self. In each case we have to do with the con- 
ditions under which a man may realise his real will rather than 
his trivial, capricious, actual will. The essence of the virtue 
of constitutional government resides in this: It provides for the 
triumph of the real will seeking the permanent good of the 
whole over a capricious actual will seeking the temporary good 
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of a part. Under a proper respect for the principles of con- 
stitutional government the public officer and the private citizen 
alike are restrained from seeking their good in objects which 
defeat the realisation of the good of the whole. Constitution- 
alism is the foe to opportunism and to headstrong and hasty 
action. Lynch “law” is a contradiction in terms. The 
lyncher’s claim that he is vindicating the criminal law is 
specious. He is an enemy of law and a reproach to popular 
government. He is substituting his vengeful, capricious, 
temporary, actual will for the real will of society, seeking a 
universal good through orderly legal process. It is the 
savage’s degraded idea of liberty—it is the false and contra- 
dictory freedom of the brutish man who prefers the immedi- 
ate greedy satisfaction of the animal self to the realisation of 
the permanent good of the whole man. The lyncher displays 
his freedom in the choice of Esau. Savage-like, he cannot post- 
pone the present to the future. 

There is another aspect of the case that may be briefly con- 
sidered. Mob violence, in contemptuously denying to its 
victims the enjoyment of constitutional rights, serves not only 
to bring contempt upon the processes of criminal law, but also 
serves to undermine the foundations of public morality. Pas- 
sion breeds passion. Lawlessness breeds lawlessness, and the 
hot and spasmodic effort to vindicate the majesty of the 
criminal law actually serves to invoke contempt for legalised 
justice. The vendetta, the “blood revenge,” “private justice,” 
all imply a rejection of the sufficiency and authority of public 
laws against crime. In civilised society a crime is a legisla- 
tively determined offense, its essence being found in an 
imperiling of the public welfare. The Jax talionis, as un- 
officially administered, is nothing more nor less than an 
assertion that society is resolved into its original elements. 

A closer genetic relationship obtains between individual 
morality and respect for the external law than is ordinarily 
supposed to exist. In most classes of human action, the distinc- 
tion between autonomy and heteronomy is apparently simple. 
A self-legislated act is autonomous in character, while an act 
done under external compulsion or in accordance with law 
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given by another is heteronomous. The science of ethics is 
mainly concerned with human conduct from the view point of 
autonomy. Ethics deals with the individual as a rational 
animal, controlling his own conduct with reference to an ideal. 
In ethics, therefore, laws for the regulation of human conduct 
are properly regarded as self-legislated. The science of 
Jurisprudence is mainly concerned with human conduct from 
the view point of heteronomy. Jurisprudence considers the 
conduct of the individual primarily in relation to the rights of 
others, and laws designed to protect these rights are imposed 
by external authority. But as between the self-legislated laws 
of ethics and the externally imposed laws of Jurisprudence the 
closest relationship exists. In enlightened societies that which 
is legally commanded by the state as good tends to coincide 
with that which is ethically commanded by the conscience as 
right. The springs of public and private right tend to meet at 
a common source, hence it is impossible to distinguish, in many 
classes of conduct, between autonomy and heteronomy. The 
ethical self assimilates to itself the external law, establishes a 
harmony between the inner and outer law and becoming 
conscious of itself as the author of a law originally presented 
externally, converts heteronomy into autonomy. Autonomy 
of the will expresses itself in an effort to realise a moral ideal. 
Yet this ideal, in turn, is determined in far greater measure than 
we suspect by the provisions of external law. How otherwise 
explain the life-long remorse of the Hindoo widow who has 
failed in the duty of sacrificing her own life on the funeral 
pyre of her husband? Again one may readily concede to the 
Anglo-Saxon polygamist, as a member of a society which 
legislatively insists upon monogamy, occasional “‘compunctious 
visitations” of conscience; but in the case of a Mohammedan 
polygamist, unrestrained by the provisions of external laws, one 
may properly concede occasional emotions of regret, but never 
emotions of remorse. Among the ancient Hebrews, the deeply 
rooted conviction that idol worship, magic, and divination, the 
consecration of children to Moloch, Sabbath breaking, and 
disobedience to parents were heinous and mortal sins was 
chiefly due to the fact that the ancient historical law had pro- 
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nounced these offenses atrocious crimes and punished them by 
the severest penalties. As Mr. Lea observes in this connec- 
tion: “To the Hebrew priest the preservation of his religion 
was the one essential thing and no penalty was too severe for 
aught that threatened its supremacy.” ® The moral aversion 
in Christian communities to-day for what is termed “Sabbath 
desecration” bears a close relation to external laws, whether 
civil or ecclesiastical, against Sunday employments. It is not 
enough to explain away these external laws as the result, rather 
than the cause, of the moral feeling on the subject of Sabbath 
observance. The candid mind is forced to admit that no 
inborn sense of right counsels abstinence from worldly em- 
ployments on one day in every seven. Sabbath observance is 
genetically dependent upon external law and is in no wise 
founded upon eternal and imprescriptible moral law. Again, 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister is widely regarded as 
a moral wrong in England where its legal prohibition has 
long existed. The average American, on the other hand, does 
not concern himself with either the legal or moral aspects of 
the question. This seems to be a clear case of founding 
malum in se upon malum prohibitum. A somewhat similar 
case is presented by the moral and legal aspects of wife beating. 
Formerly under the English common law, a husband’s right to 
beat his wife with a stick, not exceeding the thickness of his 
thumb, was legally perfect. This method of maintaining 
domestic discipline is now legally prohibited by Anglo-Saxon 
codes and wife beating is regarded as a moral no less than as a 
legal offense. It may be objected that the legal change was the 
expression rather than the cause of moral change—yet I am 
inclined to think that in this case, as in many others, new moral 
standards were actually created by changes in the external law. 

A surrender to heteronomy means a rejection of human 
responsibility. An act done under compulsion or solely for 
the purpose of escaping punishment is entitled to no moral 
consideration. The essence of moral conduct lies in autonomy, 
but we cannot escape the dilemma by rejecting heteronomy. 


*“Fthical Values in History,” H. C. Lea. Am. Hist. Rev., Vol. 1X, No. 2. 
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The logic of autonomy means that every man is to be a law 
unto himself. But if the will is absolutely autonomous, why 
may I not legislate theft so long as I keep out of jail and 
maintain my social standing? As between autonomy and 
heteronomy of the will, we cannot make a choice of either to 
the exclusion of the other. The explanation of human con- 
duct is found not in one but in both. The arts, graces, 
courtesies, conventions, institutions, laws, and orderly re- 
lationships of family, trade, and church are so many limita- 
tions upon the actual will of the capricious self. But all, in 
turn, provide a wider scope for the expression of the real will 
seeking to fulfil the idea of perfection. The struggle to attain 
a higher, freer self through the process of divesting self 
of social relationships finds pitiful illustration in the history 
of anchoritism. The hermit who, in solitary contemplation, 
would realise “the peace that passeth all understanding” is 
realising nothing but the “fury of desolation.” The chief 
thing to be remarked about an air plant is its singular ability 
to live atall. The self, divested of social contact, is a maimed, 
incomplete, partial self. Ethical and legal freedom depend 
upon social relationships. These relationships in turn depend 
for their security upon strict observance of law. 

The nullifier of the law, in a civilised state, is the foe rather 
than the preserver of society. He is undermining the moral 
as well as the political structure of society. In the act of pun- 
ishing the gravest offenses against morality, he is the destroyer 
rather than the creator of moral values. It is self-contradic- 
tory to assert that the moral sentiment of a community supports 
an act of mob violence. Such support is an indication of a 
moral sentiment that is diseased or defective. The lyncher 
goes unpunished because the moral sentiment of the community 
is too weak to assert itself. In these communities witnesses of 
lynchings “having eyes see not,” and “having ears hear not.” 
Grand juries will not indict and sheriffs will not arrest. In 
such localities, where public opinion tacitly sustains the resort 
to mob violence, an honest return to popular government by 
law can only be expected through the creation of higher moral 
values. In this process of creation, the external civil law may 
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be made to play a most important part. A State law, such as 
that of Ohio or Louisiana, which holds the local community 
pecuniarily responsible for a lynching outrage, is a step in the 
right direction. There seems to be no reason, in principle, why 
communities should not be held responsible for mob violence 
to persons, just as they have long been held responsible for mob 
violence to property. This is a return to the ancient Anglo- 
Saxon principle cf the Weregeld. The demand of the State 
upon the township, parish, or county for a “man-price” or blood 
money strikes a responsive chord in the breast of every tax- 
payer. Fulfilling the ordinary law of material self-interest the 
taxpayer becomes the direct guarantor of orderly legal process. 
To give to every man’s life a valuation in point of law, is to 
give to human life a distinct valuation in point of morals. The 
beauty and majesty of the law are, in no aspect, so supremely 
illustrated as in the point of equality of application. Without 
passion and without prejudice, without haste and without 
delay, without fear and without favor, the law is presumed to 
know no distinctions of rank and fortune. The vile wretch 
who a few years ago, wantonly robbed this nation of its most 
conspicuously valuable life was safe-guarded in his trial by all 
the legal rights of which our civilisation boasts. From the legal 
view point the life of the murderer was of equal value with 
the illustrious life which he cruelly destroyed. Impose upon 
local communities a legal assertion of the equal value of human 
life in terms of cash compensation and any prevailing notion 
that a life may be accounted cheap because it is vile, will pass 
away in the re-establishment of the orderly processes of justice 
under a constitutional government. 
ALFRED PEARCE DENNIS. 
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THE RELATION OF THE ETHICAL TO THE 
ZESTHETIC ELEMENT IN LITERATURE. 


If we are to understand the function of literature and its 
relation to life, we must consider to some extent the wider 
question of the function of art and its relation to life. 
Poetry, at least, is generally included among the fine arts, 
and the same reasons will lead to the inclusion of the other 
forms of creative literature, not only the drama, but that form 
of prose literature which has recently to a large extent taken 
the place of the drama, and which will be chiefly in our minds 
in the present discussion,—I mean the Novel. 

We must first distinguish between the Fine Arts and the 
useful or mechanical arts. Both are productive; but the aim 
and end of the productive activity is very different in the two 
cases. The useful arts come into existence in response to 
the needs of life; their aim is the supply of these needs. In 
this sense the fine arts, as such, are useless; they supply no 
need, or at least none of the lower and elementary needs. 
Their aim is pleasure or enjoyment; the productive activity 
which they exemplify is not an activity constrained by the 
necessities of human existence, but an activity as free as the 
play of the child, and its products are valued not for their 
utility, but for their beauty, for the zsthetic satisfaction 
which they give. The distinction between the mechanical 
and the fine arts is, of course, a distinction of degree, rather 
than of kind. The former pass into the latter by gradual and 
almost imperceptible steps. The useful may be also beau- 
tiful; and whenever we find this coincidence of beauty and 
utility, we have passed from the mechanical to the fine form 
of art. It is no doubt because of this coincidence, as well as 
because utility, or the adaptation of means to their ends, is 
itself an element in the beautiful, that Socrates, and others, 
have held that utility is the secret of beauty. Still we must 
recognise an added something in every truly artistic product 
—not mere unmeaning decoration which has no relation to 
the end which the thing is intended to serve, but a beautiful 
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adaptation, or the use of beautiful means, to the end in ques- 
tion. The distinction between the mechanical and the fine 
arts may be said, then, to be that the former are primarily 
concerned with utility and that the esthetic interest is always 
in them subordinated to the utilitarian, while the latter are 
concerned chiefly, if not exclusively, with the beautiful as 
such. 

It is necessary further to distinguish carefully between 
the creative and the non-creative, or merely descriptive form 
of literature, that of science or history, forexample. In both 
we have a representation of Reality; but the representation 
is in the one case a mere description, in the other an interpre- 
tation, an “imitation” of nature, a reproduction of life itself. 
Science and history are essentially realistic; art—and creative 
literature alone is art—is essentially idealistic. Science de- 
scribes the facts as they are; art seizes the truth which the 
facts only imperfectly suggest, translates the facts into truths, 
or shows us the facts as they ought to be, and as they have 
itin them to become. Thus it is that, in the words of Aris- 
totle, “Poetry is more philosophic and of higher worth than 
history.” It seizes the universal, the typical, the human ele- 
ment in the facts of human experience, and uses the particular 
facts of that experience merely as the vehicle of this their 
common truth or meaning. Of all creative literature we may 
use the words which a great poet has used of poetry—it is 
“the breath and finer spirit of all knowledge,” it is knowledge 
consummated and made perfect. Literature is, in another 
but not less true sense than science, an “anticipation of 
nature,” a fulfilment of her unfulfilled prophecies, a comple- 
tion of her uncompleted purposes. It is an “anticipation” 
of human nature, a fulfilment of her unfulfilled prophecies, 
a completion of her uncompleted purposes. Its function is 
not to describe the facts of the moral life, to re-tell the tale 
of man’s failure and imperfection—it may leave that to the 
moral analyst, to the biographer and historian—but to dis- 
cover to us the truth of the moral life, its ideal meanings and 
possibilities. 

Literature, then, is not realistic in the sense that it is a mere 
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transcript of nature, an indiscriminate or photographic dupli- 
cate of the facts of human experience as they actually occur; 
it is not an “imitation of nature” in the sense that it simply 
“holds the mirror up to nature,” or reflects the actual life of 
man. Its function is to transcend the actual facts, and depict 
the ideal possibilities; its truth is not the truth of fact, but 
the truth of idea. Yet there is an element of realism in all 
art, and an element of moral realism in all creative literature. 
If the ideal always transcends, it never contradicts, the actual. 
Its roots are deep in the actual; that is, the soil from which 
it springs. We must not confuse the idealism of art with 
mere romanticism or sentimentalism, the vision of the artist 
with the dream of the ghost-seer or sickly sentimentalist. 
As Professor Butcher has expressed it: “In fashioning his 
material [the poet] may transcend nature, but he may not 
contradict her; he must not be disobedient to her habits and 
principles. He may re-create the actual; but he must avoid 
the lawless, the fantastic, the impossible. Poetic truth 
passes the bounds of reality; yet it observes the laws which 
make the real world rational.” <A true idealism, as opposed 
to a false romanticism, recognises the inevitable limitations 
set to human life by its natural environment or external con- 
ditions. Romanticism breaks through these limitations, and 
pictures to us a life emancipated from these conditions, an un- 
conditioned life. Such a life is an unreal and unintelligible 
life in an unreal and unintelligible world. 

Now, the great condition of human goodness is that evil 
which is the enemy of goodness, but apart from which good- 
ness as we know it would lose its meaning. The moral life is 
essentially a conflict of good with evil; what we call goodness 
is the triumph of the good in this conflict. A goodness 
which is not achieved in this way is not the ideal good of 
man. Or, to put the same thing in another way, an ideal- 
ism which disregards the “flesh” ; that is, the ordinary desires, 
affections, and appetites of human nature, condemning these 
natural human propensities as hopelessly evil and forever 
inimical to the spiritual life, is a false idealism, is not, indeed, 
strictly an idealism at all, but a sickly sentimentalism, a fool- 
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ish and unmeaning romanticism. ‘From flesh unto spirit we 
grow’; and all true literary art will recognise and take ac- 
count of the laws of this growth of the human spirit; that is, 
will possess ethical truth. Ethical truth means truth to 
ethical actuality as well as to ethical ideality. In this sense 
the moral artist must be realistic as well as idealistic; he must 
reckon not merely with the moral ideals of mankind, but with 
the conditions of human action and the elements of human 
nature. 

It is doubtless the inevitable reaction from an abstract 
idealism or an empty and unmeaning romanticism that ex- 
plains, in part at least, the realistic tendency of current litera- 
ture. Inthe words of George Meredith, it is a reaction from 
the one extreme of “rose-pink” to the other, of “dirty drab.” 
It takes the form of a naturalism whichso affirms the influence 
of the environment or conditions of human life as to deny the 
reality of moral freedom, which so affirms the reality and the 
strength of evil as to deny the possibility of goodness, or the 
triumph of good over evil, which so identifies the moral 
nature with the “flesh,” or natural and animal propensity, as 
to deny the possibility of any truly spiritual, or properly 
human, life for man. For the shallow and unfounded optim- 
ism of an abstract idealism it substitutes a pessimism which is 
the result of an equally shallow and one-sided observation and 
interpretation of the facts of our moral experience. If, then, 
we are to find deliverance from this realism or naturalism, on 
the one hand, and from this pessimism, on the other, it must 
be through a revision of our former naive idealism in the 
light of the conditions of our moral experience which realism 
has emphasised, and through a revision of our former naive 
optimism in the light of the facts of human experience to 
which pessimism has called our attention. To put the mat- 
ter more concretely, if we would be delivered from the 
naturalism and pessimism of Thomas Hardy, it can only be 
through the idealism and optimism of George Meredith. 
Nor is the method of George Meredith a new method; it is 
the method of all truly great literature, it is the method of 
Greek tragedy, it is the method of Dante and Shakespeare 
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and Milton. The great creative writers of the past have 
seen no irreconcilable quarrel between idealism and realism, 
between optimism and pessimism. An idealism which did 
not take account of all the facts of human nature, an optim- 
ism which did not reckon with all the evil of human life, had 
for them no meaning or value. But a realism which refused 
to see ideal possibilities in the real, which was blind to the 
spiritual possibilities in all, even the lowest animal elements 
of human nature, was equally repugnant to their clear vision 
of moral truth; a pessimism which ignored the possibility of 
a triumphant issue of the contest of good with evil, was im- 
possible to their moral faith. Literature is essentially a 
“criticism of life,” a criticism which, being grounded in true 
insight into its possibilities, condemns alike an idealism 
which has not incorporated into its very substance all the 
truth of realism, and a realism which, proclaiming itself to 
be the whole truth, refuses to be subordinated to the higher 
truth of what Meredith would call a “philosophic” idealism. 
For, in truth, as that great literary artist has so forcibly ex- 
pressed it, in the future as in the past of literature, “rose- 
pink and dirty drab” are destined alike to pass away . . . the 
shuffle of extremes . . . where a phantom falseness reigns.” 
“We are not so pretty as rose-pink, not so repulsive as dirty 
drab.” 

The present tendency to naturalism both in philosophy 
and in literature is in part, no doubt, the result of the scien- 
tific habit of thought which is so characteristic of our time, 
and which is itself the result of the remarkable advance of 
natural science in the latter half of the nineteenth century. 
From the point of view of natural science man is a natural 
being; but to naturalise man is to eliminate the properly 
human or ethical element in his nature; to regard him as a 
merely natural being is to regard him as a non-ethical being. 
The fallacy of naturalism arises from the ambiguity of the 
word “nature,” which may mean either what man is—what 
he is born as, or what he has it in him to become—what he is 
born to. It is in this latter and deeper sense of the word 
that all true literature is true to human nature: it is true to 
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that nature not in its poor actuality and in its lowly origins, 
but in the wealth of its ideal possibilities and in the height of 
its spiritual destiny. 

Even so far as literature is inevitably realistic, its realism 
is implicit rather than explicit; while it may not contradict 
the laws of human nature, any more than it may contradict 
the laws of the wider cosmic system to which man belongs; 
while it must in this sense be scientific, just as painting and 
architecture must be scientific, it must never confuse its own 
proper function with that of natural science. The “psycho- 
logical novel,” with its analysis of character reminding us of 
a treatise on psychology, and still more the pathological 
novel or play, reminding us of a treatise on criminology or 
insanity, is not literature, not only because it loses the ideal 
in the actual, but because it confuses the function of art with 
that of science. A work of fiction may be very good science 
and at the same time very bad art—very bad art just because 
it is such good science. To make the analysis of character, 
and the discovery of psychological law, the explicit purpose 
of a novel or a poem is to destroy its literary value; to allow 
the psychological analysis to become explicit at all is like 
exhibiting to the audience the mechanism by which stage- 
effects are produced or explaining to the reader the laws of 
metrical composition upon which the rhythmic effects in a 
poem depend. The late Sir Waiter Besant may not have 
been a great writer of fiction, but he at any rate knew well 
what was legitimate and what was illegitimate in the “art of 
fiction.” “I have never,” he tells us in his Autobiography, 
“attempted what is called ‘analysis of character.’ Most so- 
called ‘analyses’ of character are mere laborious talks—at- 
tempts to do on many pages what should be done in single 
strokes and in easy dialogue. If my people do not reveal 
themselves by their acts and words, then I have failed.” With 
all the great novelists, as he says, “the analysis of character 
takes the form of presentation by act and word.” 

The tendency to limit the application of the term “reality” 
to the actual facts of experience—the tendency to a super- 
ficial realism which regards idealism as its contradiction—has 
Vol. XV—No. 2. 12 
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led to the common mistake that literature, being mere fiction, 
a mere “imitation” or representation of reality, cannot pos- 
sess the quality of truth. It has led even Plato, in spite of 
his own poetic nature and in spite of his idealistic interpreta- 
tion of reality, to condemn the poets, with the exception of a 
small minority, to exile from his ideal State, as liars, who 
substitute appearance for reality, and keep men away from 
truth. The poet’s world is three removes from reality, he 
tells us: it is the copy of a copy, the shadow of the shadow 
of the real world. Yet the poet makes us believe his lie, 
makes us take the picture for the thing itself. Now it is 
obvious that the world of art and of creative literature is a 
world of imagination, while the world of science and of de- 
scriptive literature is the world of actual experience. It is 
also obvious that the element of illusion is essential. Yet it 
is no less true, if not so obvious, that the element of fiction 
and illusion in literature is but the means by which the artist 
leads us away from the particular and accidental to the uni- 
versal and essential aspects of human experience, but the 
finger-post which points the way from appearance and illu- 
sion to reality and truth. If we fail to see this, we make 
literature a mere amusement, a species of witchery and 
legerdemain whose only service is to beguile a weary hour 
or to relax and restore our tired intellectual energies by 
treating us as children with the child’s passion for a story 
and the child’s inexhaustible credulity. Nor can it be denied 
that this childish state of mind is wonderfully long-lived, and 
that there is a great deal of so-called “literature” which ap- 
peals only to this childish taste; but surely true literature 
always makes a higher appeal and has a higher value—is al- 
ways marked by that “high seriousness” of which Matthew 
Arnold speaks, which leads it to use its illusions in the interests 
of truth. It was because the poets seemed to Plato to in- 
terpret their function as mere amusement, because their only 
end seemed to be to please—no matter by what devices—that 
he condemned them as not only a useless but a pernicious 
element in the State. 

This Platonic criticism of poetry, or rather of the poets, 
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raises the large and difficult question of the relation of the 
ethical to the esthetic element in literature—the large and 
difficult question of the true interpretation of the principle, 
“Art for art’s sake.” In the light of what has been already 
said regarding the essential idealism, and therefore ethical 
truth, of literature, it is clear that the principle in question 
cannot mean that literature is non-ethical or indifferent to 
moral distinctions. Poetic truth and ethical truth cannot 
conflict; on the contrary, they must be identical. What the 
principle does mean can only be that the aim of literature, 
as of all art, is not to inculcate moral truth, or to influence 
conduct and character, not to teach or preach, but to please; 
and accordingly that to estimate its value in terms of its 
moral influence is to apply to it an irrelevant standard of 
value. Plato’s criticism of the poets on account of the 
demoralising influence of their representations of moral bad- 
ness, and his demand that they shall be allowed to represent 
only the good, would mean not merely the limitation, but the 
annihilation of literature. To restrain the poet or the novel- 
ist from the representation of evil as well as good, would be 
to make impossible his representation of goodness itself. 
But although the freedom of the literary artist must not be 
restrained by any intrusion of the thought of the moral influ- 
ence of his work, although he may not compose his work with 
a moral purpose, it does not follow that the interests of 
morality are not safe in his hands. If ethical and literary 
truth are identical, then, even though evil must be repre- 
sented as well as good, the influence of good literature cannot 
be demoralising; and a work that represents only evil is no 
more entitled to be called good literature than a work that 
represents only good. It is in the interplay of good and evil 
that the only meaning of good as well as of evil is discovered. 
To take a recent illustration, it is surely no less a literary 
or esthetic than an ethical defect that, in “The House with 
the Green Shutters,” there is one long monotone of sordid 
wickedness; as it is at once an esthetic and an ethical defect 
in certain recent delineations of the same or similar types of 
Scottish life and character that they consist of one long- 
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drawn monotone of insipid and untried goodness. “We are 
not so pretty as rose-pink, not so repulsive as dirty drab.” 
Yet the objection recurs, the aim of literature being merely 
to please, its influence must be counter to the interests of 
morality, unless it is restrained by moral considerations. As 
Plato puts it, if the poets are allowed to pursue their vocation 
without let or hindrance, “pleasure and pain will have 
sovereign power in your State, instead of law and those 
principles which, by the general consent of all time, are most 
conformable to reason.” But does not this insistence upon 
the inevitable hedonism of literature, as of art generally, 
overlook the all-important consideration that its function 
is not merely the production of pleasure or delight, but of 
zesthetic pleasure or delight? Aristotle, with fine insight, 
emphasises this essential objectivity of zsthetic satisfaction. 
As Professor Butcher expresses his view, “the subjective 
emotion is deeply grounded in human nature, and thence 
acquires a kind of objective validity. As in ethics Aristotle 
assumes a man of moral insight (6 ¢pév:uoc) to whose 
trained judgment the appreciation of ethical questions is sub- 
mitted, and who, in the last resort, becomes ‘the standard 
and the law’ of right, so, too, in fine art a man of sound 
zsthetic instincts (6 Xapceis) is assumed, who is the standard 
of taste, and to him the final appeal is made. ... The 
pleasure that any given work of art affords to him is the end 
of the art. . . . The state of pleasurable feeling is not an 
accidental result, but is inherently related to the object which 
calls it forth.” The pleasure in question is, in truth, the 
appreciation of the beautiful, the satisfaction which the beau- 
tiful object yields to the esthetic sensibility; and the morally 
beautiful is the good. 

Literature, therefore, does teach, although its aim is not 
to teach, but to delight. While it is true that, in the words 
of Dryden, “poesy only instructs as it delights,” Bacon’s 
words are also true, that “poesy serveth to magnanimity, 
morality and to delectation,” and Sidney’s, that its aim is “to 
teach and to delight” or “delightful teaching.” And I fancy 
it was this view of the poet’s mission that Plato had in his 
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mind as the possible “defense of poesy” when he guarded his 
sentence of exile with the condition that it was not necessarily 
final. It was not poetry, after all, but the poets—the false 
representatives of poetry—that he banished; there was an- 
other and a truer conception of poetry which his criticism 
of the actual poets was intended to call forth. ‘The sentence 
of exile is to remain in force against poetry until she has 
made her defense, either in lyrical or in some other meas- 
ure;’ and “I suppose,” he adds, ‘“‘we shall also allow those 
of her patrons who are lovers of poetry without being poets, 
to advocate her cause in prose by maintaining that poetry is 
not only pleasurable, but also profitable in its bearings upon 
governments, and upon human life: and we shall listen 
favorably. For we shall be gainers, I presume, if poetry 
can be proved to be profitable as well as pleasurable.” 

There is one other criticism which Plato makes on poetry, 
a criticism which is often made on literature in general, and 
especially on the novel, from the ethical point of view: 
namely, that its appeal being to emotion rather than to reason 
and will, its influence is inevitably subversive of the true rela- 
tion of reason to emotion, and that, habituating as it does 
both the author and his readers to life in the world of im- 
agination, and cultivating in them a bad habit of emotionalism 
which never finds expression in action, it unfits them for 
action in the real world. Aristotle’s answer is that literature 
educates the emotions by purifying and ennobling them, by 
idealising or spiritualising them. The criticism rests in part 
upon the false or absolute antithesis, already discussed, be- 
tween idealism and realism, and in part upon a mistaken and 
puritanic distrust of emotion. The criticism may be in 
large measure true of the average novel or play; it may be 
true also of that excessive interest in art itself which implies 
deficiency of interest in the practical life and failure in or- 
dinary duty; it is not true of any novel or play which is en- 
titled to the name of literature, or of that sane interest in 
literature which recognises that, while it ministers to the 
highest ethical ends, it is only one among other elements of 
the true life of man, and ought to stand in organic and 
harmonious relation to all the rest. 
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The antithesis between literature or art, on the one hand, 
and life or action, on the other, is no less superficial than the 
antithesis between action and thought. Even Sir Walter 
Scott was haunted by this idea, and was in the habit of con- 
trasting the greatness of action with the triviality of 
literature, or the mere representation of action. And Plato, 
with all his appreciation of the life of thought and depreci- 
ation of the merely practical life, argues with keen humor 
that if the poets had been fit for any kind of practical service 
they would never have been allowed to idle away their lives 
in writing poems, if they had been of any use to their fellows, 
they would never have been allowed to practice the useless 
art of poetry. “Is it conceivable that, if Homer and Hesiod 
had been really capable of improving men in virtue, they 
should have been suffered by their contemporaries to travel 
about reciting?” But surely if we believe in the practical 
power of ideals, and still more if we believe in the superior 
value of spiritual to merely material ends, we must admit that, 
though the sphere of literature is not any more than that of 
science and philosophy, itself the sphere of action, yet the 
man of letters, like the man of science, is far from useless, 
even from the point of view of action, and that the distinction 
between the useful arts and those which are not useful does 
not hold when we take into the account those higher uses 
which have reference to the higher ends of human life. To 
the best life of the nation and of the individual literature is 
an indispensable minister; it is a shallow utilitarianism which 
discovers no utility in it. We may confidently share the 
conviction of Matthew Arnold that “good literature”—the 
literature which is characterised by “high seriousness” and 
a true idealism—‘“never will lose currency with the world, in 
spite of momentary appearances; it never will lose supremacy. 
Currency and supremacy are insured to it, not, indeed, by the 
world’s deliberate and conscious choice, but by something 
far deeper,—by the instinct of self-preservation in humanity.” 


JAmeEs SETH. 
UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 
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THE MORAL TRAINING OF THE YOUNG AMONG 
THE JEWS.* 


A noted Philadelphia sculptress, Miss Katherine Cohen, has 
created a masterful figure emblematic of the Jew in his onward 
progress through the ages. He is presented as the sage of 
stately form and noble mien, his radiant countenance bearing 
the impress of divine inspiration. Whole volumes are con- 
veyed by the attitude of eager and appreciative zeal with which 
he clasps to his heart the huge tome of the Hebrew Scriptures. 
This fond idealisation of her people, on the part of the artist, 
is not without ample justification in history. True, to the man 
on the street, the typical Jew is that tattered, sordid, and woe- 
begone creature, tottering under his pack, scorned and despised 
of men. But you, who are students of history, well know that 
this guise of humiliation which has been forced by his perse- 
cutors on the hapless exile, conceals the soul of one who has 
suffered the most tragic of fates only that he might endure to 
render in loyalty that service to humanity unto which he felt 
himself commissioned from of yore. Thus, out of the long, 
dark past he has come and, in the consciousness of his man- 
hood, he has now entered into the broad daylight of this 
twentieth century, still bearing in his arms his priceless treasure, 
the Bible, safeguarded with his very life’s blood, through the 
dark ages. That gift he gladly places on the centre table of 
the family of man, rejoicing to know that it is universally 
esteemed as the world’s best help in the moral training of the 
race. 

How the Hebrew Scriptures developed was reviewed in your 
hearing in the able paper presented by Professor Jastrow.' Its 
moral ideas were traced from the primitive tribal concepts as 
they expanded into the rational ideals of the Mosaic theocracy 
and finally developed into the broadest possible universalism 


* A lecture in the Saturday Afternoon Course on “The Moral Training 
of the Young in Ancient and Modern Times,” under the auspices of the 
Philadelphia Society for Ethical Culture. 

*A lecture in the Saturday Afternoon Course by Professor Morris 
Jastrow, Jr. 
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as conceived and proclaimed by those rarest and most unique 
geniuses the Hebrew Prophets. The final outcome of this 
development was that lofty Ethical-monotheism under the 
commanding influence of which the Bible was canonised in the 
fifth century before the Christian Era. From that time for- 
ward until the present hour, the moral training of the sons and 
daughters of Israel has been based upon the supreme ideal, 
therein proclaimed and frequently emphasised in the sen- 
tentious injunction: “Holy shall ye be for I the Lord your God 
am holy” (Lev. xix, 2). 

This call—“‘Holy, holy, holy is the God of Hosts!” running 
through all the Biblical ages, grows ever more intense and 
sublime in its power of appeal. Holiness is the synonym of all 
moral perfection. Man is constrained by this uplifting ideal- 
ism to aim at moral perfection in conduct. “But how can 
mortal man be like God?” is the old inquiry of the Jewish 
Schools. The suggestive answer given provides the simple 
key to the practical Jewish method of character-building: “As 
God is merciful, long-suffering, acting with kindness, justice, 
and truth, so are you to be and so are you to act” (Talmud, 
Babli, Sotah End., Yalkut, 873). 

These relations of the human and the divine apply to all 
mankind. Israel’s election is simply an historic commission, a 
sublime but severe responsibility to be the custodian, teacher, 
and exemplar of the principles of morality in the service of the 
human race. These sterling precepts are grounded on the 
philosophic optimism which rests in the steadfast faith in the 
perfectibility of man through his endowment of a moral free 
will, acting under the urgency of the divine voice of conscience. 

Resting on these doctrines there grew up a definite system 
for the moral training of the young, which has had a sustained 
history and development from earliest days to the present. 
The primary element of that system which has prevailed 
throughout the generations, is summarised in that simple in- 
junction, which the devout Jew repeats thrice daily: “And 
thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy children, and shalt 
speak of them when thou sittest in thy house, when thou walkest 
by the way, when thou liest down and when thou risest up” 
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(Deut. vi, 7). The parent was, and is by nature, the first 
teacher, imparting by precept and by example, walking and 
sitting, night and day, those lessons which mould character. 
The home was and yet remains the primary school for the 
moral training of the young. That first school and those first 
instructors have never been superseded. Indeed, I wish to 
emphasise my firm conviction that they never can be adequately 
replaced. I would enter my most earnest protest against the 
present day effort to remove from the home the sense of its 
responsibility in this matter, by laying an over-emphasis upon 
the scope and the demands of the school. 

That organised institution we call a school, came not to sup- 
plant, but to supplement the home in reinforcing the moral 
education of youth. It grew out of the necessities of the dis- 
turbed and changed conditions which arose during the Second 
Hebrew Commonwealth. The stress of life robbed parents of 
the time needed for imparting instruction. Many proved in- 
competent for the task as this became more comprehensive. 
Wars and disasters increased the number of orphaned children. 
Thus ultimately the school became a necessity. At the begin- 
ning of the century preceding the Christian Era, the movement 
for organised instruction had advanced to such a stage that it 
had already become compulsory. The ordinance of Simon ben 
Shetach, the head of the Sanhedrin at that time, is of record in 
the Talmud (Yerushalmi Kethuboth, viii, end). “The world 
could not last but for the breath of the school children’ is one of 
the fine Rabbinical utterances which reveals the intense serious- 
ness with which this obligation was felt (Talmud, Babli Sab- 
bath, 119 b). 

Out of this elementary education developed a great system 
of advanced learning, as it became necessary to fit the youth for 
the important requirements of the Synagogue. The Syna- 
gogue or House of Assembly was not originally and dis- 
tinctively the house of prayer. It was rather the Assembly 
of those who sought to learn the Law and the decisions of the 
Rabbis, as to its expanded application under new and changed 
conditions. It was really an Academy in whose exercises 
religious functions were a natural part. And, indeed, educa- 
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tion has ever remained the central purpose of the Synagogue. 
“Study exceeds all things else,” is the leading maxim of the 
sages. Study has been exalted by Judaism to the plane of 
worship—the offering of the intellect in the service of the 
divine. 

After the destruction of their nationality, the life of the 
Jewish people in fact centered in the schools. There is a 
beautiful story told of Johanan ben Sakkai, the leading teacher 
of the time. Jerusalem was beleaguered by the Roman sol- 
diers. In the love of his faith, he had recourse to a strange 
strategy. Feigning death, he had himself carried beyond the 
city walls in a coffin, borne by his disciples. He succeeded in 
making his way into the presence of Titus and revealing his 
identity, pleaded for a simple boon. “Let me open a school in 
the little seaport town of Jabne,’”’ he asked. So innocent a 
request could not well be denied. 

Judea fell, but Judaism abode henceforth in safety in the 
schools. Thence she saw the downfall even of the mighty 
Roman Empire as she has witnessed the successive overthrow 
of every institution founded by men on immorality, cruelty, 
injustice, and wrong. 

“Residence is forbidden in any town in which there is no 
school for the young!’’ (Talmud, Babli Sabbath, 119 b). This 
Rabbinical dictum has guided the Jewish people to the present 
day. Though in exile, poverty, and misery, they have yet 
never been without some intellectual life. In the Dark Ages 
of Europe, they were the active custodians of the world’s 
knowledge. None of the great intellectual currents that have 
moved the thought life of mankind, but the Jews were pro- 
foundly stirred by them. As the Mosaic system had been a 
revolt against the materialistic sensualism of the heathen 
doctrines, and as the prophets combated the pessimistic dualism 
which in their day largely controlled the minds of men, so the 
latter Rabbins met and resisted the fascinations of the Grecian 
system, in which the esthetic ideal was exalted above the moral. 
In Alexandria, Philo sought to co-ordinate the neo-Platonic 
theory of emanations from the Godhead with Judaism, and 
thus created the philosophic basis upon which Christology 
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reared its imposing structure. Among the Mohammedans the 
Jews took a leading place in the discussions of the doctrines of 
the Mutazalites or Unitarians, who contended for a spiritual 
conception of God and for the doctrine of the freedom of the 
will. In the great Jewish Academies of Spain, the philosophy 
of Aristotle was earnestly considered and Moses Maimonides in 
his immortal work, “The Guide for the Perplexed,’ sought to 
harmonise that system with the Jewish faith. 

All this intellectual wealth was brought into the Jewish 
schools where it passed through the fiery furnace of free and 
open discussion in the earnest effort to extract the pure gold of 
truth from the dross of error. This effort required and evoked 
two opposing schools of thought among the Jews. As of old, 
the Prophets set themselves against the strict ritualism of the 
Priests, so later, the much maligned and misunderstood 
Pharisees contended against the fixity of the vested rights and 
rigid doctrines of the Sadducees. The genial liberalism of the 
School of Hillel offset the severer decisions of the School of 
Shammai. Here I may be permitted to add that Jesus sided 
with the more liberal interpretation of the law that charac- 
terised the School of Hillel. The beautiful teachings which 
fell from his lips were Jewish. He made no departure from 
the Jewish doctrines. His disciples were all Jews. It is most 
astounding that the world continues wilfully to ignore these 
simple facts. All that literature and history contained in 
Apocrypha, Mishna, Hagada, and Halacha, by which alone the 
Gospels can be truly understood, is studiously disregarded and 
defamed. In the Middle Ages, Rabbanites and Karaites con- 
tended in the Jewish schools—the former for tradition, the 
latter for the unaided authority of the Biblical text. Later the 
Rationalists were set against the mystic Kabbalists or Hassidim. 
Thus all along the centuries the schools have been open and 
active. 

From the sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries, the Jews 
endured the worst period of their repression. Locked into 
Ghettos, denied ordinary human rights, regarded politically as 
outcasts, they were likewise shut out from the free participation 
in the intellectual movements of the nations. For the vast ma- 
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jority of Jews these hard conditions still prevail. Under them, 
the life of the Jewish schools became contracted. The study 
of the Talmud and the legal codes was made supreme. Even 
Biblical study was subsidiary and philosophy largely neglected. 
The disputations often degenerated into a vapid scholasticism 
or polemics called Pilpul, which stimulated ingenuity and 
developed sophistry. The Yeshibah or higher school of learn- 
ing was devoted to the sing-song mechanical process of memor- 
ising and discussing the obsolete legalism of bygone ages. 

In the elementary school, the "Heder, a similar parrot-like 
method prevails, by which the Hebrew language is imparted. 
A knowledge of Jewish History, religion, and doctrine are not 
thought of as distinct disciplines, but are left to be inferred and 
to be acquired as secondary matter from this unsystematic and 
haphazard method. 

In spite of all this, however, it must not be supposed that 
the moral training of the young is a failure. The home still 
remains the safeguard of the people. The tenderness of 
domestic life was intensified by its very narrowness. The poor 
Jew who was a dog to the world, was in his home a prince. 
The hateful legislation and oppression to which he was subject, 
was calculated, with the utmost refinements of cruelty, to 
undermine his character. Driven to bay by his persecutors, 
what wonder he became a sullen creature in their eyes. In 
mere self-defense, he was forced to cultivate the arts of 
shrewdness, cunning, and duplicity. But within the confines 
of his own home and among his own people, he lived his own 
natural life. Men might harass his body, they could not 
mutilate his soul. None could assail the sanctity of his home, 
the purity of the marriage ties, the chivalric considerateness dis- 
played toward women, the loving kindness for the aged and 
helpless, the tender paternal, filial and fraternal relations. 
These were and remain his effective moral supports. 

Of vast importance in the: moral training of the Jew is the 
poetic symbolism of his religious observances practiced in the 
home and in the sanctuary. These never fail to inspire and 
uplift with high thoughts and glowing idealism. The Passover 
rings out its glorious message of freedom and sustains the 
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down-trodden with hope. Pentecost, with its majestic tradi- 
tions of Sinai, impresses those sturdy lessons which makes the 
Jew everywhere law-abiding and peace-loving. Tabernacles, 
with its exquisite poetry is the harvest-home festival that 
makes the heart mellow with gratitude and by deepening the 
sense of human dependence, cultivates that true humility, which 
flowers into the well known deeds of Jewish charity, better 
called by him, “facts of loving-kindness.” Purim, the Feast 
of Queen Esther, brings the sunlight of blithesome festivity 
even into the dingiest home. The Maccabean feast spurs the 
heroic and courageous impulses. The Sabbath impressing the 
sweetness of rest and the sanctity of work, is a moral teacher 
of incalculable force. The great days of searching, self- 
scrutiny, the New Year and Atonement Day, constitute a dis- 
cipline which in sublimity and effective teaching of morals are, 
I believe, unsurpassed by any kindred institutions. Thus the 
home and the Synagogue unite to conserve and cultivate the 
ethical side of the life of the Jewish people. 

In those Jewish schools which I have described, we may 
however, despite their defects, nevertheless discern a definite 
plan of Bible study which is exceedingly interesting. This 
plan is based upon the Bible readings in the Synagogue. These 
are traced in their origin back to the eighth chapter of 
Nehemiah in which Ezra is presented as reading the Law to 
the assembled people, men, women, and children. This read- 
ing became a permanent custom. Josephus and the Gospels 
give corroborative testimony to the fact that from the earliest 
days it was customary to read in the Synagogue the lessons 
from the Scripture. By the ordinance of the Rabbins, the 
Pentateuch was divided into fifty-four sections, one or more to 
be read each Sabbath, thus completing the whole in a year. 
The reading of these definitely assigned sections of the 
Pentateuch guides the studies of the home and the school. 

The Gospel of St. Luke, ch. iv, 7, tells how Jesus was called 
to the desk in the Synagogue at Nazareth as any man of note 
coming into his old home would be still in our days. This 
honor Jesus fulfilled by turning the Scroll to the appointed 
section in the prophecies of Isaiah. He reads and then pro- 
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ceeds to expound two of the verses (ch. Ixi, 1, 2), “The Spirit 
of the Lord is upon me, because he anointed me to preach 
good tidings to the poor,” etc. This is a reference to another 
universal custom still prevailing among us of reading some 
selection from the Prophetical Books or the Hagiographa. I 
direct your attention to this, the oldest international system of 
Bible study extant. It is that which rules in all the Synagogues 
throughout the world and upon it to a large extent are the 
studies of the Jewish home and schools based, in the effort to 
impart to the young and to the old the lessons of that Scripture 
which is still the world’s text-book of morals. 

Such are the methods which have grown up among the 
Jewish people. These still prevail among the vast majority 
of them in all parts of the world, but especially in the lands of 
Eastern Europe and also here in America among the million 
or more of the immigrants who have fled to these hospitable 
shores from those places where the medizval lies still darken 
the minds of the people, and recourse to massacre is still fos- 
tered and condoned by the state. 

Permit me now to turn the page and read to you a new 
chapter, a more pleasing story in the history of my people as it 
relates to the subject in hand. When on the 27th day of 
September, 1791, the National Assembly of France convened 
to consider the enactment of the most momentous bill of human 
rights recorded for eighteen centuries in the statutes of any 
nation, then the wandering Jew crouched at the door of the 
legislative chamber and waited with bated breath and throbbing 
heart for the joyous announcement which at last proclaimed his 
emancipation and admitted him to the rights of citizenship. 
Can you conceive of the rapture with which that announcement 
seized upon his soul! Only he who has passed through like 
agonies of suffering and degradation can realise the joy of the 
free man. In the course of the nineteenth century, England, 
Germany, Switzerland, Austria, Italy, Holland, Turkey, and 
other countries, followed the noble example of France. This 
was not all done in a day nor without the strenuous efforts and 
appeals on the part of the Jews themselves to the enlightened 
conscience of the modern world. This blessed land of liberty 
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was the answer to the age-long prayers of our people. In 1492 
the cruel edict of Ferdinand and Isabella issued under the 
domination of the bigot Torquenada, drove the Jews from 
Spain. The last ships to carry the exiles from that land passed 
those of Columbus in his voyage of discovery. A Jew, 
Santangelo, had supplied the money for the equipment of this 
voyage and Jews were among the crews. What a significant 
portent! 

With what avidity the Jewish people leaped into the newly 
opened avenues of opportunity. Joyously they laid down their 
lives on many a heroic battlefield in the service of the countries 
that had given them freedom. Everywhere they have become 
ardent patriots; in peace, serving as faithful, loyal citizens. 
Into all the pursuits and industries hitherto closed to them, 
they plunged with zest and have everywhere become a valuable 
economic factor. It is almost pathetic co see with what anxiety 
they flocked to the schools and universities to slake their burn- 
ing thirst for the knowledge of the modern day. Most note- 
worthy was the retroactive effect of this access to the sources 
of learning. 

In Germany there sprang up what is called the Reform 
Movement in Judaism. Broadly stated, it was an honest effort 
to square the new life of the people with the old religion. The 
essential factor in this movement was the differentiation of the 
permanent from the transitory elements. Moses Mendelsohn, 
the sage of Berlin, had opened the new era of culture by trans- 
lating the Bible into German. Under the inspiration of Dr. 
Leopold Zunz, of Berlin (1819), a scientific investigation of 
the origins and development of Jewish institutions was inau- 
gurated. Hosts of scholars followed in his wake. The final 
results of these investigations have made possible that stu- 
pendous and monumental publication, “The Jewish Ency- 
clopedia,” of twelve massive volumes, now being issued 
in the English language and published in the city of New 
York. 

The century of investigation became a century of trans- 
formation. The principle of progress could not be stayed in its 
speedy application to rites, ceremonies and customs. Nay, all 
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ancient doctrines were subjected to its scrutiny and demanded a 
re-statement. 

To quote the words of one of the leaders of this reformation: 
“The spirit of Rabbinical Judaism is diametrically opposed to 
the spirit of our time. Rabbinical Judaism has converted into 
religious ideas and tendencies all the exclusive national ideas 
and tendencies of the Bible which were intended for entirely 
different conditions and circumstances, and has thereby given 
them eternal validity. The Rabbis have perpetuated as religion 
the temporary part of Mosaism, the symbolism and particular- 
ism of the theocracy, and on the other hand, they misconceived 
and neglected its eternal element, the ideal of universalism, 
which was in truth the real purpose of the theocracy. Hence 
the irreconcilable conflict between Judaism and the spirit of the 
modern age” (Holdheim, “Reformbestrebung and Emanci- 
pation,” p. 123, Schwerin, 1845). 

‘Those who accepted these conclusions found a readjustment 
imperative in the home, the Synagogue and the school. It is 
the latter which alone concerns our inquiry. The effect on the 
educational system was revolutionary. That revolution is still 
in process. In the first place, it compelled the broadening of 
the curriculum to introduce the entire course of secular studies. 
It relegated the Talmud and all its appendages to the new 
seminaries for the education of Rabbis and specialists. It led 
to the introduction of instruction in modern languages, history, 
and science. In the course of time, it was found that all this 
work was better done in the public schools, and so these special 
Jewish schools for general education were and are still being 
steadily abandoned in all countries. The study of the Hebrew 
language, Biblical History, and the moral and religious 
doctrines of the faith were relegated to special classes. 

The American Jewish community has taken a leading part 
in these educational reforms. In 1838 the first Hebrew Sun- 
day school was opened in the city of Philadelphia, organised 
by the famous Rebecca Gratz who, as Washington Irving tells 
us, was through his suggestion made the model of the heroine 
of Sir Walter Scott’s masterly novel, “Ivanhoe.” The Sunday 
School movement has spread, especially in our country, until it 
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has now pervaded all sections of the land.* Such schools exist 
in connection with nearly all the Jewish congregations. Inde- 
pendent societies, like that founded by Rebecca Gratz, which 
numbers now eight branches with three thousand pupils, supply 
the needs of the vast body of children not otherwise provided 
for. The Hebrew Sunday School Union of America publishes 
leaflets and other forms of literature for such classes. The 
organisation of these Jewish schools is not unlike those of the 
Christian Sunday Schools. Children are enrolled at about six 
or seven years of age. The principle of the Kindergarten has 
been widely adopted in the conduct of the primary classes. 
Regularly graded classes follow year by year until in about its 
fifteenth year the child enters the Confirmation Class. It has 
thus far received consecutive instruction in Biblical History, 
usually following the lessons of a compendium or text-book. 
These lessons are used as illustrative material for imparting 
ethical and religious precepts. In addition to this, the Hebrew 
language is taught in most schools with the aim of equipping 
the child for participation in those portions of the public 
worship which are retained in the ritual of the Synagogue, but 
mainly to deepen the consciousness of a unity pervading the 
Jewish community of the world, and at the same time to culti- 
vate a sense of interest in and responsibility for the conservation 
of the great Hebrew literature of which the Jew is the heritor 
and custodian. During this period Divine Services, especially 
arranged for children, are quite generally conducted, during 
which a sermonette, adapted to the needs of the child’s mind 
and heart and appealing to its scope of experiences, is offered, 
making a valuable adjunct to its other moral instruction. 

In the Confirmation Classes, the doctrines of the religion are 
expounded. Here comparative studies are in some measure 
introduced and the agreements with Christianity and other 
faiths are emphasised. These lessons close with an impressive 
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forth the special Sabbath or Religious Schools became a valuable adjunct. 
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public ceremonial in the Synagogue, in which the child partici- 
pates. By this means, an earnest effort is made to seize on the 
vital period of adolescence, in order to stimulate and direct the 
forming character by the purest moral and spiritual ideals. 

Within the last decade, a widespread movement has been 
inaugurated aiming to extend the work of religious and moral 
instruction by the organisation of Post-Confirmation classes, 
Young People’s Reading Circles, and study classes for adults. 
This has been furthered by the National Council of Jewish 
Women. The Jewish Chautauqua Society, which instituted 
and fostered this plan, has published systematic course-books or 
syllabuses, containing outlines for Bible Readings, taking 
cognisance of the higher criticism, and following this with a 
series, leading the reader through the mazes of the absorbing 
story of the Jews from the close of the Bible to the present time. 
These readings are based mainly on text-books in history and 
literature issued by the Jewish Publication Society of America. 
There are also Chautauqua Course-Books in the study of the 
Hebrew language by the correspondence method. 

The Summer Assembly of the Jewish Chautauqua has 
become the recognised forum for the discussion of all problems 
affecting Jewish life. During the past eight years it has per- 
sistently directed attention to the constructive agencies required 
to-day for the moral training of the young. It has called into 
being special classes in religious pedagogy, which attract 
teachers from all parts of the land. The Gratz College of 
Philadelphia, the Jewish Theological Seminary of New York 
and the Hebrew Union College at Cincinnati aim to guide the 
teachers of the Jewish schools and to equip them for their tasks. 
The Summer Assembly reaches out to the thousands of 
teachers scattered throughout the land and sends its message 
of help into many towns and villages. 

Two years ago the Assembly appointed a “Committee of 
Fifteen” of leading Jewish Educators to take in hand the whole 
problem of the training of our children with the avowed pur- 
pose of bringing our schools into line with the most advanced 
results of the modern psychological and pedagogical researches. 
We are absorbed in behalf of our constituency in those very 
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problems, to the solution of which this course of lectures, as I 
understand, is to point, viz., a synthesis of the best ideas and a 
co-ordination of the best methods for the moral training of the 
young to be deduced from a comparison of what in our separate 
fields we have done in the past and are doing at the present time. 

Our common problem, as I understand it, is this. The moral 
training of our youth must be improved because of the de- 
generacy revealed by the Juvenile courts and those very neces- 
sities which forced these courts into existence; because of the 
growth of reformatories and other agencies for reclaiming 
delinquents; because of the fearful havoc wrought by social 
impurity ; because of the low moral standards in politics and 
the over-riding of high ethical considerations in the trades, 
commerce, industries, and even the professions. 

What then are the agencies which have been and are em- 
ployed for the moral culture of the young? Let these be 
seriously inspected and let our combined wisdom and earnest- 
ness be applied to make them more effective. These agencies 
are (1) Because most widespread—the system of public in- 
struction, including, of course, all academies and institutions 
privately supported. (2) The schools specifically devoted to 
moral instruction and generally denominated Sunday Schools. 
(3) The Homes of the people. 

The effectiveness of these agencies is impeached. The 
Catholic Church has withdrawn its children from the Public 
Schools, because she would have all knowledge instinct with 
religious force. The Protestant Church recognising the 
validity of the argument of the Catholic Church, stands for the 
reading of the Bible and the use of devotional exercises in the 
Public Schools. The mother Church Judaism, who instructed 
both in the supreme value of religion as the inspirer of moral 
action, yet would put her maternal hand in persuasive restraint 
upon both of her children. The Jews have broken up their 
parochial schools, because they recognise in the Public Schools 
the most blessed gift of America to modern civilisation. Within 
their walls the democracy finds its truest life. Here all dis- 
tinctions of wealth, color, race, and creed disappear. It is to 
be greatly regretted that our Catholic friends withhold their 
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children from this fraternity. The public school-ground is the 
real battlefield which is developing the highest American man- 
hood. Under the influence of a high-minded and zealous band 
of teachers, ideals of civic, national, and social life are im- 
pressed, which are intensely moral and, to my mind, devoutly 
religious. A good man, a good woman, exceeds any book as 
a moral instructor. The schools may be unreligious in a 
dogmatic sense, but they are not to be charged with being irre- 
ligious. The Jew who gave the Bible to the world and 
naturally prizes it most, objects strenuously to Bible readings 
and other devotional exercises in the Public Schools. He re- 
gards this as an invasion of the rights of conscience for which 
our government stands and a defeat of the democratic system. 
The Book of Esther does not mention the name of God, vet the 
old Rabbis were not afraid to place it in the Biblical canon. It 
contained, even though not in words, the vital truth that we 
shall not see: “Truth forever on the scaffold. Wrong forever 
on the throne.” 

To make the Public Schools more effective moral mentors, 
we must give them the fullest possible scope as arenas of applied 
ethics. A bill was introduced in the Legislature of New York 
this very week, providing that in all schools and Reformatories 
receiving State aid, instruction in the principles of morality 
shall be given from text-books, as thoroughly as in any branch 
of learning. Considering the fact that so many are dependent 
in the main upon these schools for their moral training, such a 
movement is undoubtedly the outgrowth of the purest zeal in 
behalf of the highest welfare of the child and the State. 
Strenuous insistance will, however, be necessary upon the 
avoidance of every tinge of sectarian bias. This demands the 
removal of all dogmatic instruction to the second agency for 
the moral training of the young, viz., the religious schools 
themselves. 

The necessity of these special schools for moral instruction 
whether they be called Sunday Schools, Religious Schools, or 
Ethical Schools need not be argued here. The Religious free- 
dom we cherish involves the right to teach the sanctions and 
grounds of morality, as each sect or group of people under- 
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stands them. One finds them in a supernatural revelation; 
another finds them in a mere doctrine of utility and between 
these extremes are many shades of conviction. Morality 
becomes vital to each only in that degree in which it is suffused 
with the ideal which inspires it, be that ideal a living God or the 
abstraction called Humanity. Each group of people must 
therefore be permitted, nay urged, to teach morality in accord- 
ance with its own convictions by the means of its own dogmas, 
symbols, rites, and ceremonies. Therefore with the forms of 
Judaism, I teach morals to Jews. These forms would be 
meaningless perhaps to others. So also the Catholic can appeal 
best to Catholics with the impressive formula of that Church, 
and the other sects in the language they best understand. 
Perhaps in that “far off divine event” towards which we are 
tending, these distinctions may fade out, but to-day they exist. 
Let us not blink at facts. Let each one be concerned rather to 
so use the tools he handles that he may create from the un- 
formed child's spirit a superb and beautiful character. To this 
end, the religious schools must be energised. Too much have 
they been given over to mere entertainment, to mushy senti- 
mentalism, to the emotionalism that breeds fanatics or at best 
to shallow recital of texts and verbal exercises and showy dis- 
plays that lay no lasting hold on the heart. The organisation 
of such a great national movement as the Religious Education 
Association is a confession of the fact that the religious schools 
are far behind the other schools in accomplishing the results 
aimed at. The Universities, Seminaries, Churches, and Sun- 
day Schools are sending their best men and women to confer 
together in order to take up this matter more seriously than 
heretofore and I look with great expectation to the results. 

But let these schools attain to their highest possibility and 
they will yet fail in themselves to make moral men and women. 
I stand for the ancient Jewish averment that the school is only 
a supplement to the home. The home is after all the best 
school of morals. The function of the school is to work with 
childhood in the mass. The function of the home is to work 
with the individual child. The school as adjunct to the Church 
or Ethical Society cultivates the communal sentiment and 
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inspires to those moral undertakings in which a common 
responsibility leads to united effort. The home alone can cope 
with the inherited tendencies, the acquired habits, the in- 
tellectual misconceptions, the daily and hourly temptations that 
assail the individual. Our concentrated effort should be 
directed towards safe-guarding home-life and securing to every 
child its rights in a pure, clean, decent home. We must labor 
to expunge from our civilisation the plague spots of conges- 
tion in our cities, where vice festers and dens of misery make 
the name home a mockery and disgrace. We must struggle to 
overcome those economic evils that set parents and children in 
competition for the mere crumb of existence, that ruins the 
tenderness of womanhood and blights the care-free innocence 
of childhood. 

The final and supreme remedy for the deficiency in the moral 
training of the young, lies in restoring to parents, rich and poor 
alike, the deeper sense of that responsibility towards the help- 
less child which they assume in giving it birth. There is no 
single strenuous appeal so deep as lies in that old, but ever new 
demand: “Thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy children, 
when thou sittest in thy house; when thou walkest by the way; 
when thou liest down and when thou risest up.” 


HENRY BERKOWITZ. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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THE MARIAGE DE CONVENANCE IN FRANCE. 


There can be little doubt that among the highly-civilised 
countries, France is one of those that lag furthest behind in the 
matter of the relations of the sexes. But it is one thing to pass 
such a judgment, and quite another to rate it at its proper value 
in a general estimate of the comparative advancement of the 
different leading races. By some critics of French life and 
manners the point is often pressed unjustly owing to a lack of 
discrimination; by others it is dealt with too lightly, because 
its full significance is not realised. It may be worth while to 
look into the matter a little more closely than is commonly done. 

The admitted laxity of morals in France is misunderstood 
when it is taken to imply a universal acquiescence in breaches 
of the law and spirit of monogamy. There is unquestionably 
a body of public opinion there, not yet large, but steadily in- 
creasing, and of special weight from its authority, which is in 
substantial accord with the mass of sentiment among ourselves 
as to the inviolability of marriage and all that it implies. Vari- 
ous causes, not all discreditable, have helped to obscure this 
fact. The French are much more candid and fearless in facing 
realities than we are, and scorn the hypocritical homage which 
we love to see vice paying to virtue. Their exaggerated toler- 
ance for a degree of outspokenness that often amounts to cyni- 
cal bravado is naturally misleading, but we must learn to take 
it with a proper discount. The tone of their comic papers and 
their novels gives evidence of a sad deficiency of good taste in 
the moral sphere, but it is not to be accepted too seriously as 
a reflection of the prevailing feeling and practice. 

The moral laxity is misunderstood again by those who see 
in it only a survival of the primitive contempt for women, as 
inferior creatures existing mainly for the use and pleasure of 
men, such as still exists in Germany, in spite of the traditional 
Teutonic regard for feminine virtue, and forms a serious hind- 
rance to further social progress in that country. In France 
there is no department of life where women do not count for 
a great deal, and it is remarkable that a professed disbelief in 
the inviolability of their chastity involves no general disrespect 
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for their nature, or lack of appreciation of their influence. There 
is more hope for a nation that sins through lack of restraint, 
than for one that is righteous, but has not the saving grace of 
insight into the possibilities of progress that lie in securing for 
women their proper status. 

On the other hand the position is equally misunderstood by 
those who fail to see how closely the state of sexual morality 
in France is bound up with other features of the national char- 
acter, and how much that is unfortunate in the social condition 
of the people is to be set dowa rather to the presence of outworn 
and mischievous conventions than to ineradicable faults of tem- 
perament. Let us examine one of these historic conventions,— 
the so-called mariage de convenance,—which is responsible for a 
great deal more than is at once apparent, though in its turn it 
is of course to be explained in its relation to other factors. If 
we can analyse the forces that have determined the prevailing 
sentiment of the French people in regard to the union of the 
sexes, and distinguish the subtle influences on character and 
manners to which it has given birth, we shall have gone far to 
explain the leading features in the life of present-day France. 

It may be objected that the expression “mariage de conven- 
ance’’ is too indefinite to bear so much stress, and that the in- 
stitution is not much more characteristic of France than of 
other countries that profess what they consider to be a higher 
ideal. It is enough for the present purpose, however, to assume 
what can scarcely be denied,—that in France it is only a minor- 
ity of marriages that are determined by mutual inclination, 
and that the proportion of such marriages is smaller there 
than in any other country of equal status.) It is also quite 
unnecessary, of course, to assume that the marriages arranged 
on what we should consider irrelevant grounds are on that 
account usually unhappy, or that the love matches which our 
public sentiment approves invariably lead to unmitigated bliss. 
It is in no way to the purpose to urge that domestic wellbeing 
is often more certainly secured when regard is paid mainly 
to considerations of fortune and social connections, than when 
the decision rests entirely on personal fancy. The Anglo-Saxon 
ideal as to selection in marriage, which is contrasted with the 
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French, does not, except in the sentimental exaggeration of 
protest, exalt the first amorous flutter of inexperienced youth 
into a sign from heaven; it lays ample stress on the need for 
deliberation, for calm judgment, for extent of choice. The 
difference is simply that we believe in mutual attraction as the 
prime condition of a successful union, and try to secure in- 
directly the social guarantees that form so useful a support, 
whereas in France it is the prudential outlook that takes the 
first place, and is definitely and directly provided for, while 
what is considered the romantic element is looked upon with 
little more than tolerance, as a kind of fifth wheel to the coach. 
The proud satisfaction with which French parents will some- 
times tell you that their daughter's marriage was one of incli- 
nation, may be the presage of a change in public feeling, but | 
it is also a clear proof of the wide prevalence of the traditional 
attitude. 

But although the mariage de convenance has all the appear- 
ance of a social institution that has been consciously created 
to secure a definite end, it has evidently, like most other national 
customs, a historical explanation in the blind struggle of primi- 
tive instincts. Any justification of it that may now be offered 
is to be taken as an ex post facto defense, not as a rational 
account of its origin. It is in no sense, what it sometimes pro- 
fesses to be, a chosen means of consolidating family life in 
the interests alike of the present and of future generations; it 
is simply a device for the distribution of property, and what- 
ever subsidiary ends it may have been made to serve, the impulse 
with which it stands in closest relation is the desire of gain. 
There is no need to paint this motive in very dark colors. It 
does not often reach the point of avarice, and it may be no 
more than a reasonable self-regard. But let the fact be faced 
that marriage in France turns more upon questions of money 
than of affection. Perhaps the situation may be summed up 
fairly in saying that while we ask for love first and as many 
favorable material conditions as possible afterwards, the French 
prefer to make sure of the material fitness first, and welcome as 
a gratuitous amenity whatever degree of love may discover 
itself. 
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It may be granted that certain collateral effects of this view 
of marriage are in some aspects at least worthy of respect. The 
acknowledged duty of providing a sufficient dot for their daugh- 
ters calls for considerable self-denial on the part of the parents, 
and is commonly fulfilled in an admirable spirit ; and the inde- 
pendent position which is thus secured for their children seems 
to be an end worth striving for. But even this apparently 
laudable endeavor has its seamy side. In many households 
the effort to lay aside money from the earliest years, which 
may or may not be needed for marriage portions, entails a 
sacrifice that scarcely any later benefits could outweigh. The 
whole family life is narrowed, the parents are overworked, 
and the young people may be deprived of advantages of nurture 
and education which would have been of more value to them 
in after life than the money that would have made these pos- 
sible. Moreover, there is a serious indirect evil that is caused 
by the institution of the dot as a matter of conventional neces- 
sity. There are cases where it is impossible to provide it, and 
girls are practically shut out from marriage through no fault 
of their own. The individual injustice and hardship of these 
cases might be disregarded, if the evil went no farther, but it 
is a grave social misfortune not only that the range of choice 
should be artificially restricted, but that the question of eligi- 
bility should be so explicitly associated with pecuniary con- 
siderations. 

It is not enough then to term the mariage de convenance a 
prudential arrangement; it must be frankly recognised as ma- 
terialistic in its origin and in its effects. Some of these effects 
are direct and obvious; others are more subtle and far-reaching. 
There is no need to dwell on the necessary instability of a 
marriage tie that has been formed without regard to the guar- 
antee of mutual attraction. Nearly the whole of modern French 
drama and fiction finds the material of its tragedy,—and too 
often, alas, of its comedy also,—in the breaking of such fragile 
bonds. Though the scenes with which we are made so familiar 
in books and on the stage are not to be taken as bulking so 
largely in the national life as their writers would lead us to 
believe, there is at least a serious danger even in the artistic 
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representation ad nauseam of unedifying situations. The spec- 
tacle of the passion of love in inevitable antagonism to the 
claims of duty, to the emotions that consecrate the home and 
safeguard the highest interests of the generation that is to suc- 
ceed the present,—such a spectacle, offered without reserve 
or qualification, does grievous harm to the nation that permits 
it. It may be a small matter that it should suffer thereby in its 
reputation with other nations, though such a gratuitous loss 
of sympathy should not be lightly borne, but it is a terrible 
pity that what the best people in France hold to be the chief 
shame of the country should be continually held up to its youth 
as the main source of emotional interest. 

The picture, moreover, though exaggerated, is in the main 
not unfaithful to reality. It is impossible to know in how many 
French homes the children are brought up in an atmosphere 
where there is perfect constancy and confidence between the 
parents, and in how many cases irresponsible passion usurps 
the place of hallowed love, preventing or disturbing the family 
affections which are the foundation of all other virtues; but a 
judgment may be formed, with a sufficient degree of certainty, 
from the tone of public opinion in regard to all the social ar- 
rangements that affect the relations of the sexes. If the stage 
and the press are not wholly trustworthy as reflections of gen- 
eral feeling, at least we may rely on the evidence of such an 
institution as the accepted system of education. It is here that 
there is really to be traced the most baneful effects of the belief 
in the mariage de convenance, which casts a dark shadow back- 
wards across all the years of youth. The evil of this particular 
effect is not generally recognised, but it forms the chief hind- 
rance to any advance either in opinion or in practice. | Children 
are brought up with a view to their being eventually married 
under a mercenary scheme of selection, and the character of 
such an upbringing inevitably tends to perpetuate the tendencies 
and traditions that make it so difficult to substitute a higher 
ideal, It is not easy to see what point of this vicious circle can 
be most fruitfully attacked. Probably the reform should begin 
at both ends, but it is always more profitable to bring influence 
to bear on the young than on the old. Unfortunately in this 
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case the children can be directly reached only through their 
parents. When the French people can be convinced how greatly 
the strength—perhaps even the safety—of their national life 
depends on the well-being and stability of individual homes, 
how imperative it is that the coming generations should be 
nurtured in the fullest enjoyment of all the family affections, 
they will no doubt give some thought to remodeling their 
ideas of early education. On the other hand, if the traditions 
of this education can be attacked from outside, and a more 
reasonable practice imposed, which the parents can be per- 
suaded or induced to accept, there is good hope that a genera- 
tion would grow up whose natural instincts would rebel against 
the current materialistic view of marriage, and who would 
insist, for their children if not for themselves, on taking full 
account of the promptings of mutual inclination in forming the 


permanent ties of life. 

The mischief is centered in the practice of sending children 
away from home even in the earliest years. The upbringing 
of girls in convents had no doubt originally a quasi-religious 


motive, but it has been used for centuries simply as a convenient 
means of seclusion, by which the daughters of the household 
could be kept most securely from the chance of any connection 
that might interfere with the parents’ plans for their future. 
In the case of boys the boarding-house system had a military 
rather than an ecclesiastical origin, but it matters little whether 
the discipline be that of a barracks or a monastery ; the practical 
effect is to isolate brothers from their sisters, and from all other 
family influences, for the greater part of their youth. Though 
our own country has not kept wholly free from the same grave 
error, we are at least alive to the dangers it involves in the ex- 
treme form that it has taken in France. There is no need now to 
dwell at length on the results of an artificial separation of the 
sexes during the critical years of adolescence. If the desired 
ignorance, which is mistaken for innocence, can be preserved 
till the world must be entered, the youths and maidens, who 
have had no training in schooling their feelings and behavior 
under the stress of sexual attraction, are then in the worst pos- 
sible position to face the difficulties that present themselves. 
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The revulsion of instincts that have been unduly repressed 
will drive them towards extravagances, and even if the choice 
of partners for life were left to themselves, there is but a small 
chance that the decision would be wisely considered. In such 
cases a selection by the parents may often be the less of two 
evils, but in any event there can be no good prospect of a stable 
union. The mischief has already been done, in the neglect of 
the priceles. opportunities of accustoming girls and boys to 
grow up together, with mutual understanding and respect, in 
the natural environment of a family circle. Where, on the 
other hand, the monastic upbringing fails to secure the desired 
ignorance, as is generally the case, the evils that attend the 
removal of authority will only be intensified. Those who 
marry without due warrant in genuine attachment and in 
preparation, are supported by public opinion in taking their 
legal bonds lightly, and giving free rein to inclinations that 
they have never been taught to control. 

It is customary to account for the comparatively low standard 
of sexual morality in France by referring to the insufficiently- 
controlled sensibility of a Southern temperament. It is no 
doubt true that the warm blood of the Latin races has encour- 
aged a tradition of greater license than could be claimed in 
excuse for the colder natures bred in Northern Europe, and 
while our judgment of French manners and sentiment in these 
matters must be uncompromising in relation to the ultimate 
ideal, it is only just to make full allowance for the stress of 
stronger temptations than we probably have to withstand. Let 
there be no question of our thanking God that in this respect 
we are not as our neighbors are across the channel. Every 
race must work out its own salvation, and if criticism is offered 
from outside, it should be based less on a comparison of one 
nation with another than on the possibilities of progress that 
are disclosed in the form of civilisation that is under review. 
France has no need to borrow ideals from other lands. In 
this as in other matters there are many within its borders who 
bear aloft the torch of a high morality, and who seek, with more 
ardor than any foreigner can pretend to feel, to lead their 
countrymen to what they believe to be a loftier plane of con- 
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duct. It would savor of self-righteous impertinence to hold up 
an Anglo-Saxon example to those who have no less exalted a 
vision than we can have, of the heights that may be attained 
in pursuing the true monogamic ideal, and of the regenerating 
influence that such an attainment would bring to bear on all 
other forms of social life. One may even hazard the opinion 
that a higher destiny in this regard may be awaiting France 
than is likely to be reached by other nations that now pride 
themselves on their advancement. If sensibility to the influence 
of women does not necessarily guarantee them a position of 
dignity, it is at least the foundation on which the fullest respect 
can alone be based, and in this respect, as has been said, there 
is good promise for the future of the French people, in their 
pre-eminent appreciation of the réle that women may play in 
almost every department of life. But though the outside critic 
may well hesitate to preach an ideal to France which is already 
cherished by its best thinkers and teachers, it is permissible to 
draw attention to certain of their institutions that seem to in- 
terfere with progress, in ways that perhaps strike the foreigner 
more forcibly than those to whom they have become almost 
a matter of course. There are features in our methods of bring- 


ing up children that the French have recently begun to admire, 
and are seeking to imitate. Advantage may be taken of this 
attitude to make certain suggestions in matters that are of even 
greater moment than the encouragement of athletics, though 
in so far as this latter movement may prevent an unhealthy 
emotional precocity, it also is not without value from the present 


point of view. 

It may be said, however, that the seclusion and surveillance 
of the young, which has been accounted for by the artificial 
method of arranging marriages in France, is now a thing of 
the past. It is fortunately true that in recent years the tradition 
has to some extent broken down, and that its effects are no 
longer to be seen in such extreme forms. We do not now hear 
of girls being sent to a convent at the age of two, to remain 
there with hardly any intercourse with their families till they 
are taken away at sixteen or seventeen to be rushed into a mar- 
riage with someone they have never seen. There are cases 
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even yet not very far removed from this, but let it be granted 
that they are rare. The régime of the convent has largely 
passed away, and in the strict sense it will disappear still more 
rapidly in the future. Much of this healthy change is due to 
the initiative of the State, in founding schools for girls that 
have much more the character of day-schools than of boarding 
establishments. It is satisfactory to find also that in the boys’ 
lycées the numbers of those sent to board is steadily diminishing 
in proportion to those who come daily from their homes. But 
with all these hopeful signs of a better practice there remains 
a great deal to be done, before it can be said that the best con- 
ditions of upbringing, alike in the home and in the school, have 
been secured both for boys and for girls, so that they may be 
trained with neither too much nor too little guidance to grow 
into the proper relations with each other. Parents have still 
to learn that an unobtrusive watchfulness and an indirect con- 
trol form the most effective, if not indeed the only admissible, 
means of influencing their children’s conduct, in regard to the 
relations of the sexes as in other relations of life, as soon as 
they reach the age of reason. School authorities have still to 
learn that an attitude of suspicion is sure to defeat its own ends, 
by encouraging the surreptitious use of opportunities that can- 
not be supervised, in ways that would not occur to those who 
were trusted with a fuller responsibility. As long as the ma- 
jority of French parents who have it in their power think it 
advisable that their children should be constantly in charge of 
someone, not only in the streets and in the class-room, but even 
in their playtime, for fear of what they might possibly say to 
each other, or of any unauthorized friendships they might form, 
so long will they expose themselves to being outwitted in what 
they wish to avert, and to laying up a store of future troubles 
even when their efforts are successful. Nothing but approval 
can be given to the solicitude that seeks to provide the children 
with suitable companionship, but this is not to be done by auto- 
cratic methods under the impulse of an essentially worldly 
motive. Friendship cannot be forced at any age; the only safe 
guarantee is a wide selection and freedom of choice. If chil- 
dren have been wisely brought up under the influences of a 
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healthy family life, they may be trusted to conduct themselves 
reasonably in relation to so much of the outer world as they 
encounter in the school, or in the home companionship of their 
brothers’ and sisters’ friends. This free intercourse among 
young people is as yet very largely wanting in France, and its 
absence is to be held responsible for many of the most serious 


evils in the national life. 
JAMES OLIPHANT. 
BEATTOCK, SCOTLAND. 


CARLYLE’S ETHICS. 


We are wont to think of Carlyle more often as a moral 
teacher than as a historian or a writer on literary subjects. 
As ‘historian or essayist alone, he might perhaps be super- 
seded or fall into neglect ; as a moral philosopher, it is scarcely 
conceivable that he should not permanently occupy a high place 
in English literature and have a wide influence upon readers. 
Yet a close examination of his moral doctrines reveals striking 
deficiencies as well as peculiarities. He has enunciated his 
ideas with tremendous vigor, a clearness that never leaves 
uncertain the meaning of any sentence or paragraph, and with 
wearisome iteration; yet he has nowhere reduced them to any 
system, nor sought to establish them on a secure metaphysical 
basis; and at times even their practical application remains in 
doubt. He was impatient of any attempt to “justify the ways 
of God to men.” His moral convictions were ingrained, 
and suffered no essential change—a characteristic rare among 
great thinkers—during the whole course of his literary activity. 
An expression of “Sartor Resartus” or of “Friedrich” is 
equally authentic as an expression of his permanent belief and 
doctrine. His attitude toward literature and literary art 
altered remarkably as the sense of the earnestness of life 
bore with increasing weight upon him; his hopefulness dis- 
appeared, his denunciation became more vigorous and un- 
restrained ; but his perception of duty and its sanction was the 
same from first to last. 

The analyst of character finds much in the influences of 
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Carlyle’s life to explain his dominant qualities and _ beliefs. 
To his inheritance of the stern and sombre Scottish tempera- 
ment, were added the struggles of his youth and earlier man- 
hood with untoward circumstances, poverty, ill health, and 
doubt, to impress upon him the darker side of life. He was 
driven by outward as well as inward necessity to work, yet 
was capable of no performance without extreme effort; and 
work, by the unnatural stress which he must lay upon it for 
himself, became to his mind the chief object of existence. 
He suffered much and magnified his sufferings ; and endurance 
appeared a virtue as well as a necessity. The power of en- 
joyment—the taste for art, music, society, and travel—were 
denied to him by nature as well as circumstance; and he con- 
ceived the pursuit of happiness to be among the most unworthy 
of human motives. In spite of his rejection of the externals 
and the dogmas of Christianity, he retained a profoundly re- 
ligious sense, solemn and awful in its combination of the 
Scotch with the Hebrew spirit. Beyond the necessity for 
bread, he felt that there was an equally peremptory and in- 
exorable spiritual necessity—a vocation not to be combined 
with the other except at the price of exhausting effort and 
suffering. With all his earnestness and force, he was long 
unheeded ; and the neglect and misinterpretation which he and 
his works encountered may well have exaggerated his idea 
of the evil, injustice, and thoughtlessness of the world. 

The seriousness of life is to Carlyle a part of the fixed order 
of the universe; but its immediate causes lie less in that misery 
which the philanthropist tries to alleviate than in the human 
error which the theologian condemns. In many points Carlyle 
resembles the theologians of the older school, from whom, 
indeed, he had directly inherited.1_ Evil is in the world by 
human agency, by human choice wrongly exercised. Pain, 
poverty, want, are by no means to be regarded as always and 
necessarily evils; they may be only the indispensable discipline 
to prepare us for our work. No Epicurean gods or blind fates 
preside over the world; much that seems evil is sent by the 





*See Froude’s “Life of Carlyle,” Vol. II, ch. 1, ch. 26, pp. 220 ff. 
Vol. XV—No. 2. 14 
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Powers of Heaven in wise beneficence. But real evil exists 
also in vast amount, inexcusable and pernicious, subserving no 
useful purpose, and with which any patience is out of place. 
The great sources of evil are Sin, Sham, and Stupidity. But 
the great mass of mankind is stupid and blind; there is only 
now and then one who sees things clearly in their true relations, 
who knows and is obedient to the laws of God and of Nature. 

Yet however tolerant or insensible men may be of the evil 
which ought to be swept away, the Eternal Powers will, when it 
has reached the wholly intolerable point, interfere and sweep it 
away more or less completely themselves. The overthrow of 
Charles I, the annihilation of Poland, and—most conspicuous 
example of all—the French Revolution, were such violent 
manifestations of the wrath of Heaven, working through 
human agency against profane and sinful shams which had 
become intolerable in its sight. A nation may be spared be- 
yond its desert, as England has been in the last two centuries, 
because, in spite of foolishness and hypocrisy, it has not yet 
filled the cup to overflowing—or, perhaps, only by the un- 
merited mercy of Heaven. So long as Heaven’s mercy con- 
tinues there is a gleam of hope and a possibility of remedy. 
Carlyle is pessimistic, but not wholly so: 


“O Heaven, and are these things forever impossible, then? Not a whit. 
To-morrow morning they might all begin to be, and go on through blessed 
centuries realizing themselves, if it were not that—alas, if it were not that 
we are most of us insincere persons, sham talking-machines and hollow 
windy fools! Which it is not ‘impossible’ that we should cease to be, I 
hope!” ? 


A sincere and humble recognition of the Laws of God and 
Nature, an obedience to them and a willingness to speak and 
act the truth, will work much or all. Yet in general he hardly 
cares to turn his eyes in the direction of the future. In its 
uncertainty it is as nothing to him. Intent upon that truth 
which has no limitations of time, he studies its manifestations 
only in the past and the present. We have learned to look at 
the future with infinite hopefulness because we think we per- 








* “Latter-Day Pamphlets,” No. 4. 
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ceive a law by which unlimited progress and improvement are 
promised. For Carlyle no such law existed. The present 
seemed to him in many ways a deterioration from the past; the 
future was little hopeful, and the prediction of it a work of the 
imagination, often false at best, and wholly unprofitable. 

In the doctrines of the sinfulness and moral blindness of 
man, the certainty of penalty, though deferred, the mercy 
which endures as long as endurance is possible, the sole hope 
of salvation in recognition of Divine Law and obedience to it, 
we find but a repetition of the fundamental principles of Chris- 
tian theology, though with little stress on the Love which is so 
important a part of the Christian religion. But Carlyle had 
rejected the supernatural origin of Christianity, and it there- 
fore became incumbent on him, when he spoke of Divine Law, 
to explain what that law is. This he has failed to do clearly. 
He often uses the expression “Laws of Nature” in a similar 
way ; but one would be sadly wide of the mark in seeking Car- 
lyle’s meaning in any scientific treatise. We might interpret 
the phrases in the light of two other familiar antithetical ex- 
pressions of Carlyle’s—reality, not appearance; right, not 
wrong. But if we ask, “What ts appearance, and what reality ; 
what right and what wrong?” we must answer in Carlylean 
phrase, “Right is conformity to the Laws of God and of 
Nature.” A vicious enough circle! 

The question as to the actual application of the terms right 
and wrong is, at our stage of moral enlightenment, by no means 
an idle or superfluous one. Every man has his own ethical 
standards, differing more or less widely from those of other 
men. Few of them are likely to be correct; perhaps none of 
them are wholly so. Morality may yet make as important ad- 
vances as the physical sciences promise. It is hardly conceiv- 
able that the boundary line between right and wrong can ever 
be accurately determined at every point: at present it is still 
vague—more vague perhaps in the political matters with which 
Carlyle so largely dealt than in personal ethics. But the func- 
tion which he assumed was by no means that of revealing new 
moral truth, but of emphasising the old, which to his mind had 
fallen into neglect. The condition of things which he would 
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fain see restored is always one that he can parallel from a past 
age. 

Nevertheless Carlyle has presented old truths in a new light, 
or at least with originality of expression. His cardinal virtues, 
as we may call those upon which he has most insisted, are by no 
means the traditional ones. The first and greatest of them is, 
of course, sincerity, truthfulness, honesty, the opposite of sham 
and falsehood. The keynote of his teaching is struck in his 
ever-recurring exaltation of this virtue, and denunciation of its 
opposite. 

Carlyle found, or believed he found, in his own time more 
sham, hypocrisy, and falsehood than had existed in any age 
before, unless it were the eighteenth century, which by its 
swollen excess of untruth fairly exploded at the end. We need 
not decide whether he was right. All thoughtful men recognise 
the dishonesty which is prevalent in certain spheres of life, 
especially in business and in politics, and the decline of that 
universal faith, earnestness, and candor, which Carlyle found at 
its best in the Middle Ages. But “Carlyle never understood or 
tried to understand his time,” says Edmond Scherer.* It was 
difficult for him to see how people could believe otherwise than 
as he believed ; he was intolerant and avowedly defended intol- 
erance; and so he found sham in religious professions, because 
people sat while they pretended to kneel, or because, while 
professing belief, they would question and speculate. 

Carlyle’s second cardinal virtue may be considered to be 
patience. Man is born into a world which is by no means 
wholly to his liking, in which for the most favored there is 
much to bear and suffer, much to do that the natural man would 
far rather not do. For the less fortunate this is in a vast de- 
gree more true; for neither in the actual world nor in the 
scheme of things is any equality of lot or compensation found 
or designed. Some may have little but unrelieved suffering 
in their lives, because thereby better work can be had from 
them, others because they are fit for nothing else, others—be- 





*“Fssays on English Literature,” translated by George Saintsbury, p. 
230 (from “Etudes sur la Littérature Contemporaine,” Vol. VII). 
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cause Heaven wills it so. Instead of demanding happiness as 
his merit, man had better assume that he has deserved nothing 
but eternal misery, and then see whether the order of nature 
will not appear a little more cheerful. At any rate, “Man that 
is born of a woman is full of trouble’; and this trouble it 
behooves him to bear patiently and unrepiningly, without hope 
of reward, but solely because it is the will of Heaven. Only 
if the evil he encounters is the result of human folly, error, or 
sin, may he be impatient—like Carlyle himself. The only 
happiness he may hope for is the satisfaction of having found 
his work and done it faithfully with his best powers. 

Closely akin to patience is the virtue of obedience. Obedience 
—first to the Laws of God and Nature, secondly to his King or 
ruler—-the wise and good man will always strictly render. 
Having found his place in life and his work, he will perform 
his duty with humble submission. For the great mass of man- 
kind, indeed, it would seem as if this were the first requisite, 
especially if there is one worthy to command. For there is 
little liberty in the world, except the liberty to do one’s duty; 
the millions must obey unquestioningly the supreme and abso- 
lute command of their King, as he must obey the Laws of God 
and of Nature. Such a ruler is, as Carlyle knows well enough, 
not always to be found, nor even once in every century. But 
when he is found, let mankind make the most of him. Let 
them render him not only obedience, but such a reverence as 
they render to Heaven itself. Such a man is a hero, and the 
worship of heroes is one of the most instinctive, as well as one 
of the noblest inclinations of the human soul. 

Finally, we may add to this list the virtue of silence. Carlyle 
is aweary of the talking of this great world—talking without 
meaning, talking before consideration, talking for talking’s 
sake, and, worst of all, talking to conceal thought or to deceive. 
Let man keep silence until he has something to say worth say- 
ing, and then let him say it in the fewest, plainest words. 
Rather than talk in the highest circles, let him act and work in 
the lowest. For action, not speech, is what is needed. 

To Carlyle the most ill-directed action is more hopeful than 
inaction, or than any speech which is not necessary. Work to 
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him is the prime object of life, and all his virtues are the virtues 
of a worker. It were well that a man’s work should be wise 
and useful; but even the most sordid money-getting is prefer- 
able to idleness. The man who is seeking to act, to work, to 
do something, even though his efforts are wholly misdirected, 
may at last be turned in the right direction; while the idle man 
is almost without promise or possibility of good. Carlyle can- 
not conceive that inaction may at times be as truly a virtue as 
silence. He knows, indeed, that half the activities of the world 
are useless or worse; he knows that there is a fault somewhere 
in the industrial system which results in over-production and 
glut of the market at the same time that thousands are naked 
and starving. But useless activity he would have reformed by 
a corrected moral sense ; the fault in the industrial system is for 
legislators, not for him, to discover.* 

Carlyle assumes that there is work appointed for every man 
—some work for which he is fitted; that by diligence and 
willingness each can find his proper work, and can then be 
useful and, so far as is permitted, happy. The appointment of 
this work he refers to a divine predestination.® 

Carlyle was no democrat, and, great as was his sympathy 
with the “masses” when they were suffering, he probably 
thought that it made little difference at what or where they 
were employed, so long as they labored usefully and escaped 
starvation. 

These five, then—truthfulness, patience, obedience, rever- 
ence, silence—are Carlyle’s cardinal virtues. Of the old Greek 
virtues, temperance, courage, and wisdom are quite in keeping 
with those newer qualities on which he most strongly insists. 
But regarding justice, which was to Plato the consummation of 
all virtue, there is in Carlyle a strange insensibility, or rather a 








*His teachings, it seems, did have direct influence upon British legisla- 
tion. He helped to strike the laissez-faire doctrine its death-blow. 

°“In spite of science,” says Mr. Froude, “he had a clear conviction that 
everything in this universe, to the smallest detail, was ordered with a con- 
scious purpose.. Nothing happened to any man which was not ordained to 
happen. No accident, no bullet on battlefield, or sickness at home, could 
kill a man till the work for which he was appointed was done.”—“Life,” II, 


ch. 29, p. 275. 
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pushing of it into the background as not of primary importance. 
“Justice? Yes, Friedrich had a sense of justice, too,” is the 
substance of his perfunctory mention of that in his largest work, 
where, indeed, temperance and fortitude are better illustrated. 

Justice, in its abstract form, is the assuring to everyone of his 
exact desert. To perfect justice it would make no difference 
whether the balance were on the debit or the credit side— 
whether the desert were reward or punishment. A complete 
system of rewards has been found impracticable in human gov- 
ernment; and, except when it acts as arbiter in civil cases, the 
state has mostly confined itself to a crude system of penalties 
supposed to vary in severity according to the offense. To this 
half of justice Carlyle is keenly sensitive; he sees clearly that 
violation of law must and will sooner or later bring its penalty. 
And that is almost the total of justice to him, as it is to criminal 
jurisprudence. 

But, though human government is incompetent to satisfy 
both halves of justice, Heaven and the individual man need not 
be so. The balance of credit may be paid as well as the balance 
of debit exacted. This is what religions have sought to assure, 
reserving payment—-since perfect justice is hardly discoverable 
in this world—to a future life. But Carlyle’s religion, neither 
Christian nor ethnic, had little room for reward. “My friends,” 
he exclaims, “I think you are much mistaken about Paradise! 
‘No Paradise for anybody: he that cannot do without Paradise 
go his ways.’ Suppose you tried that for a while! I reckon 
that the safer version.”® The poor human being must be 
content if he can escape punishment: neither in this world nor 
in the next dare he demand or expect perfect justice, unless 
indeed he assumes that he has deserved nothing or worse. 

If any one virtue more than another may be called the flower 
of moral discovery, it is this same virtue of justice, which is the 
last to appear in the world. Little trace of it exists in nature. 
Temperance, patience, courage, silence, and the rest are, in a 
rude but effective way, enforced upon the beasts; but the 
natural world and the brute creation live and thrive upon 
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injustice. All physical evolution is a series of monstrous 
examples of it. What we call natural penalties are almost as 
likely to fall upon the innocent as upon the guilty. Only when 
man has reached a considerable stage of advancement is justice 
conceivable. It is the latest in order; and, as Plato held, the 
most consummate of all, the one which includes and binds 
together all the others. Perhaps its meaning has never as yet 
been fully understood: Carlyle, a man of primitive force, has 
but a rudimentary sense of it. 

Carlyle’s conception of the practical duties of man is toler- 
ably evident from the kind of virtues he chiefly preached. But 
to the fundamental question of the sanction of morality, Carlyle, 
inspiring preacher as he is, has contributed nothing. The 
matter is perfectly clear to him, but, upon the basis of his 
philosophy, to him alone. He has pretty nfuch thrawn over- 
board the incitement of reward, so effective in religion, and 
with it all “Benthamee,” utilitarian, and hedonistic theories of 
“greatest happiness.” He has retained the threat of punish- 
ment for wrongdoing, and expressly asserted the existence of 
a Divine Power which judges, condemns, and inflicts the 
penalty ; yet, by doubting the reality of a future life, he removed 
from this terror much of its certainty and thoroughness, and 
he surely did not conceive the dread of punishment to be the 
highest or in any way a satisfactory motive of human endeavor. 
At most, he has assumed, as a thing too positive for discussion, 
that right is that which is in harmony with the laws of God and 
of Nature. 

The sanction of right must consist either in its inherent 
desirability, recognisable to the human mind, or else in the 
decisive, unquestionable, perhaps inexplicable fiat and command 
of God. In reality it seems to have both these sanctions; but 
let us consider each one separately. In the latter case—if right 
is that which has, for any reason whatever, been appointed as 
such by the Divine Will—it must, in order to be binding upon 
us, be revealed in a sufficiently distinct manner. Revelation may 
be of two sorts: the natural revelation which the mind with its 
own powers recognises and accepts in nature, physical law, and 
the known facts of the world; or special revelation through the 
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voice of God, incarnated divinity, or inspired men. The former 
can teach us much, even concerning the will of the Creator; it 
makes known the laws of nature, which are divine in their 
origin if anything is divine: and the dullest soon learns to 
respect the forces of gravity and hunger. Natural revelation 
may even teach us something of morality; but that it can 
give us a complete and perfect system of moral law, based upon 
the more or less arbitrary ordainments of divinity, and espe- 
cially that the divine commands can be discovered in nature by 
any but utilitarian considerations, it is not easy to believe. This 
is the ground which Carlyle took. 

For any complete system of morality based solely upon the 
Divine Will, special revelation seems imperatively called for. 

On the other hand, if morality is placed upon a merely 
human basis, and right is to be commended and practiced only 
because it is desirable, the source of its desirability can hardly 
be found elsewhere than in the fact that it conduces to human 
happiness. From this purely human point of view, if any 
action brings neither happiness nor unhappiness to one’s self 
or any other, it is hardly conceivable that such an action can 
be either right or wrong. If any particular action brings un- 
happiness, without any consequent and compensating happiness, 
near or remote, to any one, it is certainly evil. If any action 
causes only. happiness to one’s self and others it may safely be 
set down as good. And if these three supposed actions are, 
as they seem unquestionably to be, respectively indifferent, 
bad and good, all actions may, so far as we can foresee their 
results, be weighed and determined by the same standard. 
But this is the philosophy against which Carlyle cried out 
most vehemently—with inconsistency as well as with unreason. 
To his mind the pursuit of happiness was not only unworthy, 
but futile—a view which was doubtless quite as much the re. 
sult of temperament as of thought. He is inconsistent in re- 
jecting the pursuit of happiness, and yet preaching the terrible 
penalties of wrongdoing. Avoidance of penalty is nothing 
more or less than the pursuit of happiness; and there is no 
reason why one who does not seek happiness should strive to 
avoid the suffering of punishment. The pursuit of happiness 
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is indeed often futile; but that is no reason why we should not 
seek such as is obtainable. Is man to endeavor only where 
success is assured? 

The abstraction called God which we can obtain from 
nature, apart from revelation, might not impress us as having 
the qualities of love and compassion, but, unless a future state 
of punishment is granted, should hardly inspire great awe or 
fear. By rejecting both revealed religion and the pursuit of 
happiness as ground and motive of morality, Carlyle has left 
his moral system without sufficient basis. One or the other, or 

th together, are necessary. 

Carlyle was by no means sure of immortality, and was con- 
sequently unable to admit the consistency of happiness as an 
end with his conception of God. The complete development 
of the happiness-philosophy postulates a future life. 

Carlyle’s political doctrines are closely connected with the 
general principles of morality which have been outlined. In 
his view there can be no good government unless the nation 
is deserving of such. In Democracy he has no faith at all. 
The majority is always hopelessly wrong, and no amount of 
promiscuous voting will lead to any result of value, except 
a knowledge of what the people will endure and what they 
will not. But his faith in the results of hereditary kingship 
is, of course, equally small. It seems to be either a fortunate 
accident or a gift of the gods when a nation, as nations now 
are, does obtain a true king. Carlyle uses by preference the 
word King as a generic term, partly, perhaps, attracted by 
a false etymology, partly because of its suggestions of supreme 
and unquestioned authority. The elder Pitt was the last real 
king of England, though not a king in name at all; Frederick 
the Great was the last king in all Europe; and we may have to 
wait long for another. But certainly in the lower ranks of the 
people, if not in the higher, there must exist from time to time 
a very few men of royal nature and wisdom; and Carlyle is 
democratic enough to wish no obstruction to their rising, 
if it happens so, from the lowest to the highest place. His 
Ideal State, like Plato’s, is one in which “the wise men are 
kings, and the kings wise men.’’ Wise men are seldom to be 
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found; when they are to be found, let the wisest one or the 
wisest ten be king or rulers by a certain divine right, which 
men have only to recognise and respect. 

But how to find and know the wise man, the born king? 
Somebody or some number of people must find him and invest 
him with power, if he is to be king. But the voters, whether 
many or few, are apt to be blind in such a matter. “Why 
not cast dice for them?” he asks once, but offers no serious 
proposal for the solution of the question. The reform of 
politics must be begun at home. However large or smal! the 
electing or voting body may be, the rulers will be wise and 
true kings when that body is itself wise and true. Only to a 
wise, earnest, sincere, and reverent people can a true and good 
king be given. Such was the dominant party in England, 
though never a majority, in the time of Cromwell; and Crom- 
well was given to England. The primary thing to be sought 
is not, after all, any trifling variation in methods of govern- 
ment or of election, but rather the increase of wisdom and 
the development of character in the individuals of a nation. 

When once the true king has been found, almost the only 
civic virtue for the mass of the nation is obedience. The king 
in his wisdom is to command and be obeyed, not to suggest 
and be overruled by an ignorant, clamorous, greedy mob. The 
people must recognise, or be made to recognise, that they are 
born to be governed, with an iron hand if necessary, and that 
their only function is cheerfully, obediently, and unquestion- 
ingly, or else by inexorable constraint, to perform the tasks 
set them. It is for their own good, and in accordance with 
eternal law. 

Carlyle has been dead but little over twenty years, but 
his voice comes to us like a voice out of the past. The catch- 
words of modern philosophic writing—optimism and _ pes- 
simism, altruism, evolution, and the like, are absent from his 
works. He paid little heed to the passing phases of thought: 
his eyes were fixed upon eternal truth, as he could perceive it, 
regarding with impatience all distorted reflections of that truth. 
The reflection of it in his own mind may to others appear dis- 
torted; we may find his Why insufficient, and differ from him 
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as to the How. Yet a teaching which enforces man’s serious 
duties, even with an excessive degree of gloomy earnestness, 
must always have its place and value. His office is not that of 
the metaphysician, but that of the preacher, who, dispensing 
with analysis and taking much for granted, warns and incites, 
stimulates and denounces. The duty of ascertaining what is 
the right to which he exhorts, he leaves, if somewhat doubt- 
fully, to our own perceptions and consciences. 


CHARLES J. GoopwIn. 
LEHIGH UNIVERSITY. 


PLEASURE, IDEALISM, AND TRUTH IN ART. 


Answers to the query, What is the relation of art to truth? 
must continue to vary with men’s philosophies; because on 
our philosophy, express or tacit, must depend our conception of 
what truth finally is, and of its attainableness, and also of 
the sufficiency of art and the art-faculties as ways of arriving 
at it. The answers, too, of course, will differ with the degree 
in which they themselves have been thought through to their 
consequences. The following paper, therefore, will frankly 
move on highly general and abstract ground, though the motive 
which originally prompted the working out of the ideas em- 
bodied in it was not so much any direct eagerness to press 
to their application some points of preconceived remote 
theory, as a desire of working back to a more solidly thought- 
out basis for the evaluation of some very close-lying and 
concrete art-manifestations. Years ago the writer had felt 
the need of describing such poetry as that of Lord Byron, if this 
latter was to be acknowledged as being true art at all, in 
different terms from those prevalent even in professional 
philosophical zsthetics. This need was not made any less 
when one confronted such phenomena as Ibsen, Zola, Hardy, 
and the rest of our modern deniers, doubters, and positivists 
in the field of art. The present paper may be taken as 
primarily an endeavor at a solution of precisely the diffi- 
culties thus encountered. Furthermore, as undertaking the 
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inquiry whether art must not, in some sense, give a report 
of what ts, in distinction from what merely would be desired or 
is pleasant, the paper may be regarded as in a way a sequel 
to the one by myself on “Byron and Morals,” published in 
the October (1903) number of the INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL 
oF Eruics; for this other practically closed with the remark 
that conclusive judgment on Byron, so far as at heart he 
ends in denial and disappointment, must be deferred until we 
have settled the question whether a poetry of this nature can 
or can not be accounted good art. Seeing that in my 
discussion of the matters before us I find myself diverging 
from what might be called the ordinary orthodox opinions, 
even among philosophers, I have tried to avoid too dog- 
matic a spirit by sometimes asking questions rather than 
making assertions, and by simply indicating the bearings 
of different philosophical views on the topics in hand, instead 
of persisting too exclusively in my own particular manner 
of looking. That, however, I have an attitude of my own, 
and what it is, will not, I hope, remain entirely unclear. 
The combining of a treatment of the problems of the ideality 
and pleasureableness of art with that of its truth, requires no 
explanation—the three inquiries are one. 

It ought to require no arguing even with the general 
reader that our question is not the one which Ruskin (‘‘Modern 
Painters,” vol. II, ch. 4) brushes aside in such summary, 
characteristic fashion. Ruskin finds himself at a loss to know 
how anyone ever could have advanced the notion that the 
beautiful is the true: a cloud is not a castle, though it is all the 
lovelier for looking like a castle. In other words, beauty, if 
not a matter merely of semblances, at any rate does not ex- 
clude mere semblance. However, even Gorgias the Sophist 
might have informed the famous English critic that the case 
is harder than this; for Gorgias observed that “Tragedy in- 
deed practices a sort of deception; but it is a deception of 
such a kind that those who yield to it are wiser . . . than the 
not-deceived.”” Some sort of truth there would seem to be 
about art and beauty. While as regards that untruth— 
semblance, fiction—which he calls attention to as compatible 
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with beauty, well might Ruskin wonder if any but a babe or 
bush-man should fail to perceive it. In reference to our pur- 
poses here, the only point about it which might seem to call 
for remark is one looking rather in an opposite direction; 
namely, that the artists themselves have been too prone to 
forget that to even this permissible kind of untruth in their 
work there is a limitation. In art as in science, the law of “‘par- 
simony” holds sway, and fiction should not be gratuitous. 
In this direction, for instance, lies in part the secret of our 
preference for the gray, grim realism of tragedy or the novel, 
over the far-away idealism of romances and idylls: the latter 
indulge too far in the falsity of elimination. Departure from 
commonplace actuality should not go beyond the requirements 
of effectively showing forth that essential truth—truth of 
principle, type, idea—which (and not matter-of-fact) is the 
real object of art. 

Yet is it so? How, for instance, does the ordinary state- 
ment that pleasure is the end of art comport with this 
assertion that truth—no matter of what species now—is the 
aim? Can these two requirements be made conjointly? It is 
evident that the coupling of them is an expression either of 
unreflecting popular optimism, or of an optimistic philosophy. 
What, though, of the attitudes of pessimism, scepticism, and 
non-committal, not merely in speculation, but in zsthetic 
utterance? For a great share of nineteenth-century art-work 
is fairly describable only as inspired by the sceptical or pessi- 
mistic genius; while a whole great movement like French 
realism seems to me justly apprehended only when judged as 
an esthetic counterpart to the Positive philosophy of France, 
a philosophy unwilling to pronounce at all regarding the 
final drift of the world, much less to proclaim that the last 
truth of things shall be agreeable. Clearly, art of these types, 
if it is to insist on truth, will be obliged to deny the necessity 
or even the:possibility of fundamental pleasure as its accom- 
paniment—unless it be the bitter-sweet pleasure of insight, no 
matter how tragic, or of insight into the impossibility of insight. 
If the customary objection be made, that such art is not 
properly art at all, we have only to demand—Why not? 
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If one be the possessor of a conclusive, optimistic philosophical 
system, well and good ; one knows such positions, as final, to be 
impossible and absurd. And yet they historically have been 
held in serious speculation. Why, then, should not sceptical, 
pessimistic, and positivist phases be as legitimate in the evolu- 
tion of the esthetic as of the philosophical consciousness? 
Unless we profess an essentially absolute knowledge, does not 
our denial of the possibility of unbelieving art involve us in 
the denial of truth as the sine qua non of art, and in the 
substitution for it of pleasureableness? Only here we come 
into another trouble, perhaps a paradox,—will the merely 
pleasant, which is not believed to be true, really please at all? 
The fact is, esthetic pleasure is not a blind gratification, so to 
speak, of the higher animal, but a satisfaction—it may be, 
melancholy—of the sense of reason in us. 

Bound up with the conviction that art must be pleasant, is 
the ordinary assertion of its ideality. It will not be necessary 
for us to traverse the time-worn arguments of idealists and 
realists; we can perhaps get nearer the heart of the problem 
involved here by asking, in as philosophical a spirit as the 
narrow limits of a short paper will permit,—What is an 
ideal? In the first instance, it is a conception of worth, a 
subjectively-derived norm—a type-form, principle—applied 
to things. In this general sense, though, all thinking is 
idealisation—to find anything obedient to the mere law of 
cause and effect is to find it responsive to a demand of the 
mind—we strive to envisage things under this relationship, 
because, conceived thus, they satisfy a notion, standard, or 
ideal craving brought to bear upon them by the mind itself; 
and so far it is correct enough to describe as idealists even the 
realists who profess in their art to furnish simple “scientific 
documents,” or doubters and disconsolates who deal in 
“reality” and not “illusion.” However, there is another sense, 
too commonly ignored by critics, in which these persons 
rightly protest against the accusation of idealism. They are 
charged with idealising by selecting their materials, and keep- 
ing to what is significant. But a scientist, too, selects in this 
manner, because he regards his objects only in certain relevant, 
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special characteristics; and yet he is not an idealist within 
the usual meaning. Idealism signifies ordinarily a faith in 
the conformity of things to our fullest and richest and highest, 
or absolute criteria; and it is in this sense that art is commonly 
called idealistic. Is it such? In one point of view we may, 
perhaps, safely enough say, Yes. Most judges would prob- 
ably concur, that just as philosophy, be it even agnostic or 
destructive, never can quite divest itself of the great ideal 
objects of God, Freedom, and Immortality, but always implies 
an attitude toward them, so in the same way art, be it of 
whatever type, always has at least the lurking aspiration of 
this more alluring ideality, in the same fashion that it has 
that of pleasureableness. Otherwise it would not be art, any 
more than philosophy would be philosophy without having re- 
gard to final problems. If, however, by its idealism is meant 
a gratification of the mind’s absolute demands—a presentation 
of ideals as fulfilled—then the mere existence of the whole 
tribe of the Byrons, Zolas, Ibsens, Hardys, Hauptmanns, 
and the rest of the realists, flingers of challenges and dis- 
pellers of dreams, is a refutation of its inevitable ideality. 
Or are we to refuse these latter the character of artists? We 
will not avail ourselves of a parallel by pointing out again 
how such disbelievers in the achievement of the cherished 
ambitions of philosophy as Comte, Schopenhauer, and Hume 
nevertheless are recognised as genuine philosophers; we shall 
try to confront, very briefly, some of the directer logic of 
the situation. 

We may start by asking at once, Who cares for idealism 
divorced from truth? Plainly, in the idealism of art, as in its 
pleasureableness, truth is demanded. It is a poor species 
that would be content to rank as a narcotic. Yet how far does 
truth comport with idealism? As a measuring by a subjective 
standard, an ideal expresses a subjective need, and hence at 
least something of the truth of the nature of the subject that 
has the need. In this light, an art even of absolute affirma- 
tions, though it should be found to reveal only the truth as, 
for the subject, it ought to be, irrespective of what it is—the 
“ideal” truth in precisely the sense in which, perhaps, more 
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frequently than not, the term is used—yet must always pos- 
sess a certain real truth, and must always retain a certain 
serious import in the way it did for Kant, who read its veri- 
fiable meaning altogether subjectively, and discovered its 
solid interest solely in its suggestions touching the “destina- 
tion” of the subject. All the more will such art of the Ought- 
to-be preserve its import, if we believe that in virtue of that 
concrete perceptual mode of representation which differentiates 
it as art, it may often achieve a fuller truth than will reflective 
thought with its abstractions; and still more yet will it keep its 
abiding significance as a mode both of discovery and expres- 
sion, if we hold, not that reflective thought is the goal. and 
grave of perception, but that, on the contrary, reflective 
thought, being by its very nature as reflective (1. ¢., self- 
conscious), inevitably abstract, formal, false, is itself in its 
highest and subtlest uses only an instrument for the mediating 
and developing of perceptions. For in this latter case, the true 
course of mental evolution will not be from perception to 
reflection as the end, but from perception ultimately to per- 
ception,—from the primitive “innocency,” i. e., unconsciousness 
and concreteness of instinct, to the regained unconsciousness 
and wholeness of habit and ripe intuition. On which account, 
under this view, philosophy cannot ever supersede art as a 
higher over a lower, but the final stage both of insight and 
utterance, whatever we may name it besides, will still be artistic. 

This kind of subjective truth, then, art may safely enough 
aspire after ; but can we get no farther? What about objective 
truth, truth “in the World” instead of simply “for the mind?” 
Surely we can advance at least one step more. Later philosophy, 
with its monistic temper, would not consent to draw such a line 
between mind and world, subject and object, as Kant drew. 
For us, the human mind itself is only a manifestation of the 
one Universe; so that whatever throws light upon the nature 
of the former, cannot but bear testimony in a certain measure 
as to the constitution and process also of the latter. This is a 
vein of philosophy of which I am not sure that it has yet been 
worked to its full worth. Still, for the very reason that we 
are not nowadays disposed radically to sever the inward sub- 
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jective being from all other existence, we ought hardly to 
expect to derive from it insights so utterly divergent from and 
beyond anything derivable from the other or objective phase of 
reality. And historic experience does seem to testify that the 
unfolding of the inward nature of mind and the outer nature of 
things, go pretty much hand in hand. So, now, what direct 
objective truth has ideal art? What truth have the objects 
purporting to be cognised in its ideals? 

Thus far, we have not attempted to define more closely the 
content of the ideals which art pictures forth. Is it enough to 
say that art occupies itself with ideals, without specifying 
further ; or do ideals differ in degree of their attainableness, or 
the conformity of the objective order to them? If we follow 
Kant, and besides permit ourselves, as everyday usage fairly 
warrants, to include under the name of ideal all subjectively- 
posited standards and desired goals, we must divide ideals, 
serious ideals, altogether aside from imaginative levities, into 
the objectively verifiable and the objectively not-verifiable ; the 
finite ideals of the Understanding, such as the Kantian 
“Categories” themselves, and the infinite, absolute ideals of 
Reason, like God, Freedom, and a completely teleological 
World. Provisionally granting this distinction, we still run 
into controversy touching which class art has to do with; 
namely, whether its creations are simple concrete presentments 
of commonplace scientific relations of rhythm, proportion, unity 
in variety, and causal development (the spirit, tacitly at any 
rate, of a good deal of the contemporary psychological and 
“exact” zsthetics, and, most notably of all, and avowedly, of 
modern French realism and the school of criticism that goes 
with this movement) ; or whether (as Plotinus and Hegel, or 
even Kant and Aristotle would say) it is an attempt “to chisel 
the image of God’’—an attempt, like the boldest philosophy, to 
grasp the final significance of the whole scheme of things. To 
undertake a subtle demonstration that even one of Herrick’s 
fragile lyrics or Hogarth’s “Line of Beauty” is beautiful and 
not simply pleasant, because it touches the spirit’s last per- 
plexities, and that the most positivistic of Zola’s novels, so far 
as it succeeds as art, engenders and expresses a mood haunted 
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by infinite suggestions, would lead us too curiously far afield. I 
shall be dogmatic at this point, as before, to the extent of 
asserting that at least the approved imperishable sort of art 
utters the mind’s absolute demands, and pries at the absolute 
Secret. This much assumed, are we forced to go on and add 
that these demands and these pryings must in the nature of the 
case remain forever futile, and the contents of our bravest 
visions never find a place as things out in the kingdom of 
Nature? 

Once more, then, what amount of objective truth have the 
absolute ideals of great art? Of course, this truth, if they 
possess it, must be describable as a truth admitting of develop- 
ment, growth; for the esthetic consciousness has most notably 
had a developing, growing content. But Hegel has once for 
all taught us that truth may be on different planes, and that the 
advance of our insight from a lower to a higher plane does not 
involve a simple repudiation of the lower, but that the lower is 
lifted up into and “conserved” as an abiding, vital element in 
the higher ; so that the fact that insight has had a history does 
not signify a disowning of its past. The past of the human 
mind, whether in philosophy or art, is not, to use Hegel’s vivid 
image, a museum of the mind’s aberrations, but a Pantheon 
of godlike figures, each of which is an indispensable stage or 
phase of truth. This much, therefore, is fairly simple. With 
it disposed of, however, we at last come to our crux, which, as 
alway, is a matter of our whole philosophical viewpoint. For 
Hegel and his literal disciples, the enduring essence and final 
reality, after all, of the World, lies in the pure abstract “Idea,” 
or the total system of the World’s broad underlying structural 
principles—the ‘‘Categories’—these latter being conceived, it 
is true, not as a dead formal World-plan, but as livingly 
enforming the World; yet nevertheless abstract, inasmuch as in 
their inmost nature they persist above and after all particular 
existences. The serious difficulty which here arises for such of 
us as are not Hegelians, does not spring from a disposition on 
our part to doubt whether such categories and genuinely ob- 
jective World-shaping principles are possible of apprehension. 
Few trained thinkers, I imagine, will be gravely tempted to 
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carry scepticism or the worship of the Unknowable to the length 
of combating Hegel’s position that, in any given stage of 
advance, philosophy and art alike may hope to seize hold of 
what in some sort are grand world-outlines; or that the latter 
may, after all reservations, be comfortably accepted as real and 
permanent factors of the absolute truth of the World. And so 
far, we are ready, most of us, if anyone prefers the term, to 
speak of art’s ideals as ‘absolute,’ and yet to grant them direct 
objective validity. Let me repeat and emphasise this conces- 
sion, that in so far as by the idealism of art ts meant only that in 
its “criticism of life” it applies deep-lying, large schematic 
norms, and by its truth that these norms are justifiable as endur- 
ing, fundamental traits of the ultimate reality itself of things— 
so far, unless we be complete, all-around sceptics and agnostics, 
we may cheerfully assent that art’s idealism is compatible with 
a very actual outer truth, and need not dread very strenuous 
controversies in the matter. But is this all that art’s idealism 
signifies, all that its claims of truth involve? We straightway 
come upon a chance for radical divergences the moment we 
insist on pressing either of two reflections. First, can the 
entire truth ever be told in terms of so-called essential prin- 
ciples—can any interpretation involving abstraction be abso- 
lutely adequate? Secondly, is there ever realized such a thing 
as a stage of truth unconditionally achieved—such a thing even 
as a perfect and completed system of categories? Or, to put 
this second query another way, can the mind, by sheer power 
of insight or of pure activity within itself, and without waiting 
on experience and history, compass'an unconditionally closed 
circle of truth—even of the nakedly universal sort? The 
orthodox Hegelian of the old school, so far as I have followed 
him, appears to me to answer both these questions with an 
affirmative ; for him, the whole essential and imperishable truth 
is summed up in the categories, and he pretends to put before us 
the entire body of them. Consequently there should exist for 
him no reason why he could not pronounce the ideals bodying 
themselves forth in mature and elevated art, as capable not 
alone, of an unequivocally final adequacy—of an absolute abso- 
luteness, if we may put it so—in themselves as mere ideals, but 
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also of an absolutely unqualified objective verity. But how does 
the case stand with such of us as are of little faith? Suppose 
we refuse to believe in an absolutely absolute philosophy, much 
rather looking upon the Universe as literally inexhaustible, not 
simply as regards the infinite variety of its “contingent” par- 
ticulars, but likewise as to the wealth of “essential” principles 
which it is able to unfold. One may conceivably be unpre- 
pared to assent that, as to its vital core, the drama of history 
was all played out within some few thousands of years and, as 
Lotze has pointedly commented, in and around the basin of 
the Mediterranean ; so that one may be unwilling to accept even 
a final body of categories. Of course, the situation is not 
improved if, further yet, we do not believe anyway that reality 
ever can be exhaustively described in categories, or any “essen- 
tial” traits, generalities, or abstractions whatsoever, but that 
out of the limbo of despised contingency and residual 
phenomena, new essential principles as well as a new history 
are ever rising to sight. Obviously, on such a view, absolute 
compassing of truth is not to be looked for in our ideals, 
whether created and given utterance in the form of art, or in 
any possible other finite mode of theory or projection outward. 
because all alike do involve abstraction. And suppose now, 
lastly, that our doubting goes a greater length still, in that, 
first, we cannot feel an unconditional objective cogency in any 
necessity of a merely inner, or moral, or subjective, or any other 
species divorced from demonstration, in the literal sense of 
showing forth, in the world of outer experience; while, 
secondly, at the same time, we do hold that over and above all 
(in the just-noted sense) demonstrable ideals, the mind keeps 
always irresistibly positing such supreme ideals as God, Free- 
dom, and a total World, and these, in their last reaches, are 
ever turning out subjective and indemonstrable—or while, 
indeed, we hold it to be of the very nature of all ideals to have 
this indemonstrable residuum, if so we may call it, which, 
accordingly, like all subjective contents, is constantly liable to 
revision, correction, and illusoriness. In these circumstances, 
plainly, the ideality of art—its high vision of the ought-to-be— 
is not an unreservedly true vision, but subject to revision and 
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renewed attempts at demonstration, with the attendant oppor- 
tunities for renewed douvt, or occasional not altogether silly 
despair over the possibility of demonstration at all. And 
hence the recurrent opportunities, too, for artistic expressions, 
not of optimism solely, but of agnosticism, scepticism and 
blank negation. The artist-mind, no less than the philosophic 
mind, may doubt or repudiate its own idealism. 

In conclusion, that we may not appear to have hung back 
too timidly, for even these few pages, in mere interrogations 
and suppositions, I would urge that at least the following 
affirmative items, if not in every case expressly enlarged on, yet 
can all be gathered from our discussion, and may be regarded 
as summarising its substantial drift and upshot. They are: 

(1.) That the aims of art are, in their last intent, serious; 
namely, revelation, truth in some sort, if only of the needs and 
nature of the spirit itself. 

(2.) That art is an expression in terms of sense and feeling, 
but of and for reason through these; and therefore its com- 
munications need produce gratification in no other fashion than 
do the pronouncements of reason through the medium of 
philosophic reflection. They should produce the pleasure of 
insight, in which, however, in every other respect, that sense of 
furthered being which we call pleasure, may be thwarted, quite 
as conceivably as it can be in the outcome of legitimate specula- 
tion. 

(3.) That its content is ideals—mind-born demands on the 
World—which apart from the question of whether the rela- 
tively more appropriate mode of having them is in sensuous 
perception or pure thought, are simply in themselves as ideals 
final or finite, complete or incomplete, in just the same sense 
and in the same way as those of philosophy itself. 

(4.) That its ambition, too, of vindicating these ideals in the 
sphere of external reality is just as much and just as little 
attainable as in philosophy—it is capable of achieving a truth 
precisely as absolute and as relative, as “objective” and as 
“subjective,” as is philosophy. Whether the sensuous concrete- 
ness of the zsthetic ideals is to be accounted a drawback or an 
advantage for their objective truth, depends upon whether we 
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regard sensuous individuation as a “contingency” and clog to 
be worked free of, or as something indispensable to complete- 
ness of being and insight. 

(5.) That, lastly, from all the preceding points together, it 
appears that the movements of art are thorough counterparts 
to the phases of philosophy; so that once more we may con- 
clude, that if in the one region we are able to find legitimate 
room, not for optimistic syntheses alone, but as well for 
moments of positivism, agnosticism, scepticism, and pessimism, 
so likewise must we do in the other. 

GEORGE REBEC. 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


THE VIVISECTION PROBLEM. 
(A Reply.) 


The thoughtful article on vivisection which appeared in a 
recent number of this periodical* is suggestive of conclusions 
with which some of its readers are not inclined to agree. By a 
process of reasoning, based, we think, upon an imperfect ac- 
quaintance with the facts, the writer has apparently come to 
believe that animal experimentation is so carefully and 
humanely carried on, so free from all abuse and so productive 
of benefit to humanity that it should be permitted to continue, 
untouched by the criticism of the “sentimentalist” and unhin- 
dered by restriction or restraint. What defects are to be found 
in Mr. Myers’ line of reasoning? Why do arguments, such as 
those which he has so ably presented, fail to convince some 
whose regard for the progress of science is as genuine as his 
own? Against the suggestion or claim that vivisection is, in 
effect, altogether right, how is it that some intelligent men 
believe that certain phases of the practice are unjustifiable and 
wrong? Within the limits of a brief paper, it is, of course, 
impossible to bring forward all the reasons for dissent; but 
some outline may be given, sufficient to define the differing 
standpoint of those who believe that without definite limita- 








*“Ts Vivisection Justifiable?” C. S. Myers in April number, 1904. 
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tions, the practice of vivisection is sometimes carried to an 
extent which is not ethically just. 

Is vivisection ever painful? Does it sometimes imply pro- 
longed agony. This seems to us a matter of no little im- 
portance. We think that the decision regarding the morality 
of the practice rests almost entirely upon the answer to this 
one question. Could it be demonstrated beyond doubt that a 
dog undergoing vivisection suffers no more of what we call 
pain, than a tuft of grass torn out by its roots, or a flower pulled 
to pieces, the justifiability of animal vivisection would be as- 
sured. The impeachment of unlimited vivisection rests wholly 
upon the conviction that in some of its phases, it is productive 
of agony. A few years ago, hardly anybody in the medical 
profession questioned the fact. To-day, nearly every apologist 
for the method, attempts, as Mr. Myers has done, to show the 
absence of any great degree of discomfort. Every effort, he 
assures us, is made to diminish pain; “an anzsthetic is always 
administered ;” the pain of certain inoculations is but that of a 
needle-prick ; and even the cries and contortions of a vivisected 
creature are to be regarded for the most part, as an illusion. 
“When an animal manifests the appropriate signs, the senti- 
mentalist at once leaps to the conclusion that the behavior 
that he observed in others implies the presence of the same 
state of feelings in them as would induce the same behavior 
in himself.” But this, Mr. Myers assures us, is an error of 
the kind known as the “psychologist’s fallacy ;” we really know 
nothing about it. “Considerations of this kind only show 
what control the layman should exercise over the springs of 
his natural pity, when he reads of seemingly painful, but really 
painless experiments upon the internal organs of living ani- 
mals.”” That during such operations (which, by the way, are 
sometimes extended over weeks and months) the animals are 
put under the influence of an anzsthetic; that in England this 
is demanded by law, that in other countries it is the voluntary 
custom of physiologists—all this he most confidently and 
fervently seems to believe. It is not denied that occasionally, 
some pain may ensue; but to this writer, this apparently seems 
of such a trifling character that he passes it without criticism. 
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That the pain inflicted in vivisection ever amounts to torture, is 
not once admitted or implied. 

Now we are far from being satisfied with the comfortable 
conclusions which Mr. Myers has apparently reached, and 
which he desires to impress upon his readers. He tells us at 
the outset that he is not a practical vivisector; and his state- 
ments regarding the practice must therefore rest upon the 
exculpatory assertions of the very persons against whom the 
charge of inhumanity has been made. Do all of these persons 
invariably tell us the whole truth about a practice whereby they 
earn their daily bread? Is it in accord with what Mr. Glad- 
stone happily designated “the delicate sense of the reasonable- 
ness of things” that some of the men charged with cruelty 
should not attempt to defend themselves by distorting the truth ? 
It seems to us that while the statements of experimenters are 
entitled to all consideration which character and motives imply, 
a little hesitancy in granting absolute faith may be excusable; 
and that “laymen and sentimentalists’” have some reason to 
doubt. That vivisected animals sometimes suffer, is a charge 
that rests wholly upon the evidence of men who are neither 
“sentimentalists’” nor “laymen,” but members of the medical 
profession. Speaking before the British Medical Association 
at its annual meeting in 1899, the President of one of the sec- 
tions, Dr. George Wilson, LL. D., made this remarkable charge: 


“I boldly say there should be some pause in these ruthless lines of 
experimentation. ... I have not allied myself to the anti-vivisectionists, 
but J accuse my profession of misleading the public as to the cruelties and 
horrors which are perpetrated on animal life. When it is stated that the 
actual pain involved in these experiments is commonly of the most trifling 
description, there is a suppression of the truth, of the most palpable 
kind. .. . The cruelty does not lie in the operation itself, which is per- 
mitted to be performed without anesthetics, but in the after effects. 
Whether so-called toxins are injected under the skin into the peritoneum, 
into the cranium, under the dura mater, into the pleural cavity, into the 
veins, eyes, or other organs—and all these methods are ruthlessly practised 
—there is long-drawn-out agony. The animal so innocently operated on 
may have to live days, weeks, or months, with no anesthetic to assuage its 
sufferings, and nothing but death to relieve.” [Italics ours.] 


And yet Mr. Myers would have us believe that even in these 
experiments the pain “cannot exceed that of a poisoned rat 
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or mouse.” How does he know? Do poisoned rats and mice 
live in agony “for days, weeks, or months?” 

Take another medical witness. In his presidential address 
before the American Academy of Medicine, Dr. Theophilus 
Parvin, LL. D., a professor of Jefferson Medical College in 
Philadelphia, protested warmly against the cruelty of certain 
vivisectors. There were men, he declared, both in America 
and Europe, “who seem, seeking useless knowledge, to be blind 
to the writhing agony, and deaf to the cry of pain of their vic- 
tims, and who have been guilty of the most damnable cruelties, 
without the denunciation by the public and the profession that 
their wickedness deserves.” Is not this remarkable language, 
coming,—not from a “layman,’—but a professor in a leading 
medical college, regarding a practice wherein Mr. Myers finds 
nothing worthy of criticism? It was no sentimentalist, but 
rather one of the most distinguished surgeons that America 
ever produced, and for many years a professor in Harvard Med- 
ical School—Dr. Henry J. Bigelow, LL. D., who in a paper 
read before the Massachusetts Medical Society, protested 
against “the cold-blooded cruelties now more and more prac- 
tised under the authority of science,’ producing results which 
he declared were “contemptible, compared with the price paid 
in agony and torture.” Elsewhere the same eminent medical 
authority says: 

“The ground for public supervision is that vivisection, immeasurably 
beyond any other pursuit, involves the infliction of torture to litile or no 
purpose. Motive apart, painful vivisection differs from that usual cruelty 
of which the law takes absolute cognisance, mainly in being practised by 
an educated class, who, having once become callous to its objectionable 
features, find its pursuit an interesting occupation under the name of 
Science. : . . 

“The law should interfere. There can be no doubt that in this relation 
there exists a case of cruelty to animals far transcending in its refinement 
and in its horror anything that has been known in the history of nations. 

“There will come a time when the world will look back to modern 
vivisection in the name of Science as it now does to burning at the stake 
in the name of religion.” [Italics ours.] 


Quotations like these, from the writings of medical men 
might be indefinitely multiplied. They are the utterances not 
merely of physicians, but of medical professors familiar with 
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what goes on about them. We cannot afford to dismiss them 
with a shrug and a sneer. If their tones seem more resonant 
than those of the majority in their profession, it may be because 
success and assured eminence has gained for them the ines- 
timable privilege of absolute fearlessness regarding the criticism 
of lesser men. But of the existence of these “cold-blooded 
cruelties,” of this agony and torture, of this pain to which 
death by burning alive is a happy release—where do we find 
the slightest reference in Mr. Myers’ paper? Not a hint of 
its existence is there to be found! Why? Is it because he 
accepts with implicit faith the word of the experimenter? 
That is his privilege. We admit that it may be a matter of 
choice. But upon whom is reliance most safely placed in our 
attempts to penetrate to the truth,—upon men grown old in 
the medical profession, connected with institutions of learning, 
men who cannot have the slightest reason for adverse 
criticism, but every inducement for discreet silence—or, on the 
other hand, the practical experimenter who may feel that his 
position is dependent upon the maintenance of absolute freedom 
to do whatever he likes within the walls of his laboratory? 

If space permitted, it would be of interest to follow all the 
ramifications of Mr. Myers’ remarkable argument. In certain 
directions, it seems to us to denote a peculiar tendency to 
credulity wherever vivisection is in question. Bichat, he tells 
us naively, once saw dogs “tearing their peritoneum and de- 
vouring their own intestines which had protruded from a hole 
in the abdominal wall.” But does Mr. Myers seriously con- 
sider such an action as the painless and contented gratification 
of the animal’s appetite? Once, in a physiological laboratory, 
we witnessed precisely the same thing; an animal, during a 
vivisection, partly escaped from its bonds, and with the utmost 
fury of despair, bit and tore its own bleeding wounds. Had 
Mr. Myers been present at that experiment, we hardly be- 
lieve he would have contended for its painlessness. “Again 
and again,” he assures us, “dogs have been observed to wag 
the tail or lick the hands of the operator, even immediately 
before the beginning of the operation!” What inference 
would he have us draw from the fact? That it betokens the 
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happiness of the animal? Observers have drawn a far dif- 
ferent conclusion. “I recall to mind,” said Dr. Latour, “a poor 
dog, the root of whose spinal nerves Magendie was about to 
expose. Twice did the dog, all bloody and mutilated, escape 
from the implacable knife, and twice did I see him put his fore- 
paws around Magendie’s neck and lick his face! I confess I 
could not bear the sight.” It was a phenomenon recorded also 
by the editor of the London Lancet in a description of what once 
was done in the physiological laboratory. “Look,” says this 
editor of the leading medical journal of England, “at the ani- 
mal before us, stolen (to begin with) from his master; the 
poor creature, hungry, tied up for days and nights, pining for 
his home, is at length brought into the theater. As his 
crouching and feeble form is strapped upon the table, he licks 
the very hand that ties him! He struggles, but in vain, and 
uselessly expresses his fear and suffering... .’ We need 
not go on with this picture of past experimentation. It is 
merely of interest to show how the same fact impresses different 
men. Strange it is, that a dog, licking the hand of “the 
operator immediately before the beginning of the operation” 
should seem to any man to betoken the absence of all appre- 
hension—a sign of happy animal indifference to its fate, rather 
than the mute, instinctive and vain appeal for sympathy to a 
being in the human form. 

But the most painful part of Mr. Myers’ essay, and in one 
sense its most significant inference, pertains to his unqualified 
approval of the attitude taken by Dr. Emanuel Klein. When 
this distinguished vivisector was examined before the Royal 
Commission regarding his practices and opinions, he frankly 
and honestly admitted that he never used chloroform or any 
other anesthetic, except in public demonstrations, unless neces- 
sary for his personal convenience; declared that a physiologist 
had the right to “do as he likes with the animal ;” that to save 
himself inconvenience, he would perform even one of the most 
painful of operations on a dog’s nerves without the use of 
anesthetics; that he held himself “entirely indifferent to the 
sufferings of the animal,” and had “no regard at all” to the 
anguish of the creatures experimented upon. Quoting the last 
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sentence, Mr. Myers does not hesitate to declare that “Dr. 
Klein is perfectly right.” Weare not particularly surprised at 
this assurance of his agreement; but unless very much mis- 
taken, Mr. Myers is the first Englishman who, during the past 
quarter of a century, has openly confessed his sympathy with 
such sentiments. Certainly, they were very far from meeting 
the approval of scientific men at the time they were uttered. 
One of the most eminent scientists of the last century, writing 
to another man of equal eminence, thus referred to the profes- 
sion of indifference to animal suffering: 


“This Commission is playing the deuce with me. I have felt it my duty 
to act as counsel for Science, and was well satisfied with the way things are 
going. But on Thursday, when I was absent, ————— was examined; and 
if what I hear is a correct account of the evidence he gave, I may as well 
throw up my brief. I am told he openly professed the most entire indif- 
ference to animal suffering, and he only gave anesthetics to keep the 
animals quiet ! 

“I declare to you, I did not believe the man lived, who was such an 
unmitigated, cynical brute as to profess and act upon such principles; and 
I would willingly agree to any law that would send him to the treadmill.” 


We must ask pardon for the quotation of these forcible and 
far-reaching denunciations. They occur in a letter written to 
Charles Darwin by Professor Huxley. More than a quarter 
of a century has elapsed since the great English biologist thus 
made known the feeling which such sentiments inspired. The 
times have changed. To-day, a writer in defense of this 
attitude of indifference, tells us that Dr. Klein “is perfectly 
right.” 

The utility of animal experimentation is a question too great 
to be discussed now. The trouble with most of the advocates 
for vivisection without limitations is that they go far out of the 
way to glean and gather what they hope may be fresh evidences 
of its utility. Even those who regard vivisection in its milder 
aspects with a favorable eye will hardly care very much for the 
evidences of its usefulness that Mr. Myers presents us. Hardly 
a single claim made rests upon generally acknowledged facts. 
What, for example, has “the value of vaccination in small-pox”’ 
—however “widely recognised’”—to do with vivisection of 
animals? Mr. Myers brings it into his catalogue of utilities, 
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seemingly unconscious that with Jenner’s discovery, the prac- 
tice of vivisection had nothing to do. Where are the proofs 
that the mortality from typhoid fever in any country has been 
reduced by the general use of the “appropriate antitoxin’” ? 
Where are we to look for similar evidence regarding mortality 
from “the Mediterranean fever” in France and Italy? We 
venture to say that official statistics proving any marked reduc- 
tion in the mortality from these causes of death through use of 
such antitoxin cannot be produced. It is interesting to know 
that for the first time in its history, “Havana is practically rid of 
yellow fever.” What has this to do with experiments on ani- 
mals? Perhaps the most surprising assertion of utility is that 
which concerns the mortality resulting from the venom of ser- 
pents ; we are told that “hardly a failure is on record from the 
treatment of snake-bite.” Of course a statement like this may 
mean anything—or nothing at all. Of any number of imagi- 
nable drugs or appliances it might very truthfully be said that 
there is “no record of failure,”—simple because they have not 
been tried. But if Mr. Myers believes, and desires to convey 
the impression that a specific and almost certain cure for the 
poison of venomous serpents has at last been discovered 
through experimentation upon animals, and that its claims of 
efficacy are amply evinced by a decrease in the mortality from 
this cause in the countries where venomous serpents abound, he 
is entirely mistaken. Every year, in British India alone, over 
twenty thousand men, women, and children lose their lives 
from this one cause. That was the record up to five years ago. 
Has this mortality been diminished in any appreciable degree 
by the employment of the new remedy regarding whose use we 
are assured that there is “hardly a failure on record?” If so, 
where are the statistics? There are none. It is a claim of the 
laboratory. No such specific, the value of which has been 
demonstrated by a steady decrease of mortality as shown in 
the statistics of any country, can be said to exist. This is not 
criticism of this phase of experimentation. It is not denial 
that certain laboratory experiments have been apparently suc- 
cessful. But the claim should have stopped there. We cannot 
but think that the suggestion of a far wider utility should never 
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have been made in view of the present practical impotency of 
every alleged discovery of the kind. 

What may we say of the moral aspect of unlimited vivisec- 
tion? Every man’s attitude toward this question will depend in 
great measure upon certain primary intellectual concepts. Be- 
hind a thinking man’s judgment of what is right or wrong in 
human conduct must be his personal conviction regarding the 
meaning of the Universe in which he dwells. The creed of the 
vivisector is not always beautiful. Writing for the Popular 
Science Monthly a few years since, a leading American biolo- 
gist, Professor Hodge, of Clark University, declared that “God 
clearly gives to man every sanction to cause any amount of 
physical pain which he may find expedient to unravel His laws.” 
Seldom, if ever, has the supremacy of science over the ordinary 
conceptions of morality been more definitely announced. If 
this doctrine be true, then the experiments with poisons, made 
by Ringer and others upon patients in a London hospital, the 
experiments upon dying children and the incurably insane, made 
in certain American institutions—would all find equal justifica- 
tion with every phase of animal experimentation; for it could 
then be said that “they were expedient to unravel His laws.” 
And if the elucidation of a new fact makes right any method 
by which it may be torn from the secrecy wherein Nature has 
concealed it,—if this be the meaning of the message which 
modern Science is to proclaim to Humanity, then—in more 
senses than one—we are at the beginning of a new era. One 
may, indeed, imagine a Universe wherein the idea of Justice 
does not exist, where compassion and pity and sympathy are un- 
known, and where Might makes Right. In such a world, no 
thought of the uprighteousness of an action would come to 
mind. In such a world—unchecked except by fear—would 
flourish whatever tyranny might desire and force compel,—the 
prostitution of woman, the slavery of the weak, the murder of 
the helpless, the causation of any amount of physical pain upon 
animals or children, if thereby what is hidden by Nature could 
be brought to light. It would be the reign of selfishness and 
greed, of lust and force, of cruelty—and utility. That to-day, 
we are not living in a world, ruled supremely by claw and tooth 
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and nail; that some conception of moral ideals has brightened 
the path of humanity in its slow progress upward from 
brutality ; that with us, power does not mean equity ; that cruelty 
is infamous, and injustice is ignoble, and pity is divine, this 
world of ours owes to teaching far different from that of the 
biologist who, in his imagination, creates a “God” that hides 
facts, and gives torture the right to find them. 

What may we hope to accomplish in the reform of vivi- 
section as it exists to-day? Considerations of space forbid 
anything but the briefest of outlines; and yet certain lines of 
possible activity would seem apparent. It seems to us, that 
first of all, there must be the gradual creation of public senti- 
ment which shall be eager, not so much to condemn all vivi- 
section, or to approve it all, as to know with certainty the facts. 
Take, for example, the question of vivisection in institutions of 
learning. To what extent is it carried on, merely to demon- 
strate what every student knows in advance? If one may 
judge from authoritative statements put forth for general 
information, it would appear that certain lines of experiment 
are now permitted in America and in England, which hardly 
more than a generation ago were condemned as cruel by the 
medical profession of Great Britain. We ought to know if 
this is true; and if found so, we ought to inquire why it is that 
experiments which scarcely thirty years ago were almost uni- 
versally condemned, are less abhorrent to-day? The removal 
of the secrecy that so generally enshrouds vivisection is the 
first and most important step toward any true reform. 

And when secrecy is removed, and we know the facts, then 
must there be a yet wider promulgation of the truth about it 
than is possible to-day. By the propaganda of the press; by 
the advocacy of the principles which underlie our opposition 
to irresponsible and unrestricted vivisection ; by the contrast of 
views; by the incitement of interest in a subject which is 
naturally most distasteful to the average mind, there must 
gradually be created a public sentiment that will be heard when 
it asks for some measure of reform, some method for prevent- 
ing what ought not to exist. 

And finally, there must come the regulation of vivisection by 
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law. This does not mean the abolition of all physiological 
investigation, as they who clamor for non-interference so often 
assert. It need not imply a single impediment to any scientific 
inquiry that is of potential value to humanity and possible 
without anguish. But the law certainly should forbid all cruel 
and all useless experiments such as those so emphatically con- 
demned by Parvin and Bigelow and Wilson. It ought to bring 
upon official records the number of experiments performed, the 
objects which were in view, the results which were attained, the 
species of animals upon which the investigations were made, 
the anzesthetics which were administered, and everything that 
pertains to the prevention of pain. We may say that all this is 
but little more than the drawing aside of curtains, and the 
admission of the light. It is so little to ask, that one is amazed 
at the resistance which the laboratory makes to the demand. 
Will that resistance be perpetually effective? We doubt it. 
No human institution has yet been able to keep hidden what 
the world wishes to know; and when all is known, we may be 
sure that in the matter of vivisection, the distinction will be 
very clearly drawn between what is permissible and what is 
to be condemned, by the conscience of mankind. 


ALBERT LEFFINGWELL. 
Aurora, NEw York. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


RECENT TENDENCIES IN EtHics: THREE Lectures To CLERGY 
GIVEN AT CAMBRIDGE. By W. R. Sorley, M. A., Hon. LL. D. 
(Edin.), Knightbridge Professor of Moral Philosophy. Edin- 
burgh and London: William Blackwood & Sons, 1904. 


This little book consists of three lectures on “Some Leading 
Features of the Ethical Thought of the Present Day,” delivered 
at Cambridge (England) to a summer meeting of clergy held there 
in July, 1903. The chapters in the books are headed respectively : 
“Characteristics,” “Ethics and Evolution,” “Ethics and Idealism.” 

In the first chapter Professor Sorley says that in “English Eth- 
ical thought during the last century . . . the controversies of 
the time centered almost exclusively round two questions: the 
question of the origin of moral ideas, and the question of the 
criterion of moral value.” Moralists were separated “into two 
hostile schools, known as Utilitarian and Intuitionist.”” The 
Utilitarian school held that moral ideas “could be traced to experi- 
ence; and by ‘experience’ they meant in the last resort sense- 
perceptions and the feelings of pleasure and pain which accom- 
pany or follow sense-perception” (p. 2). With regard to the 
standard of morality “they held that the distinction between right 
and wrong depended upon the consequences of an action in the 
way of pleasure and pain” (p. 3). 

On the other hand the Intuitionists maintained that moral ideas 
were in their origin spiritual, although they might be called into 
definite consciousness by the experience of the facts to which 
they could be applied. 

With regard to the criterion of morality they held that “moral 
ideas themselves had an independent validity; they had a worth 
and authority for conduct which could not be accounted for by 
any consequences in which action resulted” (p. 5). However 
(and here we get for the first time the raison d’etre of Mr. Sor- 
ley’s book), “the Utilitarians no more than the Intuitionists were 
opponents of the traditional—as we may call it—the Christian 
morality of modern civilisation” (p. 7). “Their controversies 
were almost entirely of what may be called an academic kind, 
and, however decided, would have little effect upon a man’s prac- 
tical attitude. But it would not be possible to make any such 
confident assertion regarding the ethical controversies of the 
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present day” (p.12). It appears as if modern controversy “would 
not hesitate to call in question the received code of morality, and 
to revise our standard of right and wrong” (p. 13). “It is on this 
ground, therefore—-because I believe that the ethical question is 
no longer so purely an academic question as it was some years ago, 
because it affects not only the philosophic thinker but the prac- 
tical man who is concerned with the problems of his day—that 
I have selected the topic for these lectures” (p. 13). “Perhaps 
we might trace the beginnings of this controversy as to the con- 
tent of what is right and what is wrong to an older opposition 
in ethical thought .. . the controversy of Egoism and Altru- 
ism” (p. 14). But while both egoist and utilitarians have agreed 
“to insist that morality means the same for both, . . . on the 
other hand, the more recent tendency to which I refer emphasises 
and exalts the egoistic side, and thus accentuates the difference 
between the new moral code—if we may call it moral—and the 
Christian morality” (p. 18). 

“Nietzsche, the enfant terrible of modern thought, is the ‘bold- 
est exponent’ of this tendency” (p. 32). He maintains that man’s 
life must be interpreted “physiologically only and not spiritually,” 
and he would “replace philanthropy by a boundless egoism.” 

The trend which Professor Sorley thus describes in modern 
ethical thought, he ascribes in large measure to the material suc- 
cess of last century; to the feeling of irresponsible power in those 
who have accumulated vast wealth—(“the world seems to lie 
before them as something to be bought and sold ;” “they are unre- 
strained by the traditional obligations of ancient lineage”) ; to a 
slackened feeling for duty, and a lessened belief in human good- 
ness, which Mr. Sorley apprehends in literature, of which Ibsen’s 
and Zola’s works are taken as typical. A misapplication of the 
biological doctrine of “natural selection” is also responsible for 
a large measure of the present confusion of ethical thought. 

This brings the reader to Chapter II, in which this misappli- 
cation is dealt with at length. The line taken is that with which 
readers of Mr. Sorley’s “Ethics of Naturalism” have been made 
familiar. “Natural Selection” is, in biological evolution, a nega- 
tive process. Nature produces spontaneously variation; the unfit 
are eliminated by Natural Selection. Fitness, in the individual, 
implies the qualities of strength, courage, prudence, and temper- 
ance; in the group, self-restraint, self-sacrifice, and obedience 
must be added. But how shall we account for the development 
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of such qualities as philanthropy and sympathy beyond the point 
at which they can be said to make for the efficiency of the group 
in its struggle for existence? Here another form of natural selec- 
tion comes into play, viz., the competition of ideas, and the sur- 
vival of the fittest. At this point, Mr. Sorley thinks, the theory 
of natural selection breaks down. “Bishop Wilberforce was 
killed by a fall from his horse, not by the triumphant dialectic of 
Professor Huxley. Sir Richard Owen lived to a patriarchal old 
age, and did not disappear from the face of the earth because he 
still clung to an idea which the best intellect of his time had re- 
linquished.” ? 

“What was it then that led to the victory of the one idea over 
the other? The cause was intellectual. With the experts it was 
logical conviction. . . . With men in general” it was adoption 
or imitation of “the ideas of those who knew” (p. 59). “It was 
therefore not natural selection at all. . . . One idea was deliber- 
ately accepted and the other deliberately rejected... . But 
natural selection is a physical, external, objective process. . 

It is simply natural law.” 

Here (p. 60) as elsewhere “Nature” seems for Professor Sor- 
ley the unconscious. And though he would doubtless deny the 
intention, he seems to use the terms “objective” and “external” 
as though to be objective were to be external to mind. Moreover, 
“simply natural law” seems to be a law that does not run in mind. 
To be “subjective” is to be out of the domain of “natural law.” 
But when Mr. Sorley maintains that the distinctive characteristic 
of human action is that it implies choice, he is also obliged to 
admit that “choice always follows some kind of principle” (p. 78) ; 
and if the principle that choice always follows is—in the last 
resort—logical necessity, have we not here also a “natural law”? 
Have we not also something “objective” which is at the same 
time within mind? 

In Chapter III, Professor Sorley deals with the ethics of mod- 
ern Idealism, as represented by the “Prolegomena to Ethics” of 
T. H. Green; the “Appearance and Reality” of Mr. F. H. Brad- 
ley; and the “Problem of Conduct” of Mr. A. E. Taylor. While 
holding Green’s “Prolegomena” to have been the “contribution 
of greatest value” made by “this idealist movement” “to English 








Is it logical to lay the premises in the intellectual plane—the conflict of 
ideas—and to draw the conclusion in the biological plane—the survival or 
otherwise of the men? Most men have more than one idea. 
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thought” (p. 88), Mr. Sorley finds within it the germs of the tend- 
ency which he most deplores in more recent Idealism. “Those 
whose business it is to test intellectual notions,” he says, “have been 
impressed by the difficulties involved in Green’s metaphysical 
positions and in his connection of them with morality” (p. 90). 
These difficulties may be gathered together as represented by 
Green’s use of the word “self-realisation,’ and by the connection 
of the implied point of view with his metaphysical doctrine that 
“the consciousness which is in man and which raises him above 
nature is the manifestation of—the ‘reproduction’ of itself by— 
an eternal self-consciousness” (p. 97). 

In order that the-practical value of this conception may justify 
itself, it is necessary that “the distinction of good from evil must 
be first of all made clear. Green’s appeal to an eternal self- 
consciousness does nothing of itself to elucidate this distinction. 
Tendencies to exalt selfish interest over common welfare, and 
to prefer sensual to what are called higher gratifications, enter 
into the nature of man, and have fashioned his history. Green 
does not even ask the question whether these also are not to be 
considered manifestations, or ‘reproductions’ of the eternal self- 
consciousness. But his metaphysical view does not exclude them; 
and if they are included, morality disappears for lack of any cri- 
terion between good and evil” (p. 99). This passage is ex- 
ceedingly characteristic of Mr. Sorley’s whole attitude throughout 
this book. 

Mr. Bradley develops, in Mr. Sorley‘s judgment, this funda- 
mental mistake of Green’s. “Like Green, he looks upon man’s 
moral activity as an appearance—what Green calls a reproduction 
—of this eternal reality” (p. 101), and, “he brings out the con- 
sequence, which in Green is more or less concealed, that the evil 
equally with the good in man and in the world are appearances 
of the Absolute.” “Mr. Bradley’s Absolute (p. 106) is eternal, 
relationless, ineffable. To it goodness cannot be ascribed ; indeed, 
no predicate can be properly applied to it, for any predication im- 
plies relation.” “If all predication involves relation, and relation 
is excluded from reality, then no predicate—not even truth and 
goodness—can be asserted of the real” (p. 102). 

“From the monistic view of morality, as set forth by Mr. Brad- 
ley, there is no direct route to the distinction between good and 
evil. If the distinction is reached at all it will be found to be 
psychological rather than cosmical, to be relative to the attitude 
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of the human mind which contemplates the facts, and in this strict 
sense to be, what Mr. Bradley calls it, appearance” (p. 109). 
Good is “that which satisfies desire” (p. 110). It is “co-ex- 
tensive with approbation” (p. 111). “This approval is still simply 
a feeling of some individual person” (p. 112). Thus Mr. Bradley’s 
theory “does not advance us at all towards determining the validity 
of this approval, or towards an objective criterion of distinguishing 
‘good’ from evil” (p. 113). Mr. Bradley, moreover, holds that 
“Two great divergent forms of moral goodness exist. . . . These 
are “self-assertion and self-sacrifice” (p. 118). “System” is 
aimed at by the former, width by the latter. Mr. Sorley holds 
that “neither on the method of system and self-assertion nor on 
the method of expansion and self-sacrifice has the author given 
or suggested any criterion for the distinction of good and evil. 
He has cast his net so wide as to include all conduct within it 
without discrimination of moral worth. . . . The good as such 
has never been reached at all, nor any tenable suggestion offered 
for distinguishing it from evil” (p. 121). 

Mr. Sorley concludes: “I have contended in these lectures that 
neither the mechanical unity of the naturalists nor the rational 
unity of the idealists has succeeded in comprehending within its 
unifying principle the essential nature of morality with its deep- 
going dualism of good and evil” (p. 133). 

“The moral concept (p. 131)—whether described as worth or 
as duty or as goodness—cannot be distilled out of any knowl- 
edge about the laws of existence or of occurrence. Nor will 
speculation about the real conditions of experience yield it, unless 
adequate recognition be first of all given to the fact that the ex- 
perience which is the subject-matter of philosophy is not merely a 
sensuous and thinking, but also a moral, experience.” 

Professor Sorley’s book is avowedly addressed to those whose 
interest in life is practical rather than theoretical; its aim is ob- 
viously to be practically helpful to such people, who must, how- 
ever, be people who have turned to philosophy for some measure 
of practical guidance, or at least for fuller illumination of a world 
which such students approach from the side of practical interest. 
The main question, therefore, for its critic is: does the book fulfill 
its purpose? Is it likely to give efficient direction and assistance 
to such students? It must be owned that to the present critic it 
seems chiefly to warn off from the realm of philosophy all students 
of the quality described. All philosophy, they are told, is full of 
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pitfalls: ancient philosophy is pervaded throughout its length and 
breadth by two unsolved contradictions, that between Egoism and 
Altruism on the one hand, and that between Necessity and Free 
Will on the other. If, in despair of solving, or escaping, these the 
student bethinks him of modern philosophy, a still deadlier danger 
lies in wait ior him. The two ancient horrors have given birth to 
a modern monster by whom the unwary will be not only mentally 
confused, but morally corrupted. One cannot wonder if such 
people will add the authority of a philosopher to the authority of 
“the Christian morality of modern civilisation” and refrain from 
further inquiry. 

That would be, often, an excellent result. But is it the result 
desired by Professor Sorley? 

Seriously, though the difficulty of presenting philosophical ideas 
to a popular audience is very great, it is not so insurmountable 
as to justify a philosopher in simply stating puzzles without giving 
his hearers any clue or hint as to the solution, or as to the direc- 
tion in which solution might be sought. The difficulty has been 
overcome many times in recent years. An instance might be 
given in a field of philosophy other than that touched upon by 
Professor Sorley, viz., Prof. A. C. Bradley’s lecture: “Poetry for 
Poetry’s Sake” (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1901). 

It is perhaps not too much to say that both in method and in 
implied point of view Mr. Sorley’s book is too slight and too old- 
fashioned to do justice either to recent philosophy, or to Professor 
Sorley’s position in it. 

Mary GILLILAND HusBanp. 

London. 


METHops OF INDUSTRIAL Peace. By N. P. Gilman. New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. London: Macmillan Co. Pp. x, 430. 


“Within two years there will be the greatest struggle between 
organised labor and organised capital that the United States has 
yet seen.” This prophecy, made to me last October by an Ameri- 
can economist, bids fair to receive ample fulfillment in the many 
grave conflicts now in progress in various parts of America. The 
organisation of labor has gone on apace; probably between three 
and four millions of industrial workers are enrolled members of 
labor unions, a number twice as large as three or four years ago. 
Such a rapid influx of new blood has naturally imbued leaders and 
followers alike with a sense of increased strength and a deter- 
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mination to put it to the test, while it has perhaps given a tem- 
porary advantage to the more radical spirit of the “Newer 
Unionism.” It is, therefore, hardly a matter for surprise that 
the period of business depression following on a space of several 
years’ rapid expansion should be made the occasion for a general 
effort on the part of the workers to enforce one of their cardinal 
economic doctrines—viz., that a reduction of wages is merely an 
aggravation of the evil of trade depression and over-production. 
Equally is it to be expected that employers should seek relief by 
discharging hands and lowering the wages bill. The present 
conflict is, however, more than an effort to readjust wages and 
hours of work to a depression in trade. It is being made the 
occasion on both sides to contest the fundamental principles of 
union recognition and the union shop. We cannot here discuss 
the grave issues at stake, nor point out the implications involved 
by a victory of one side or the other. What is of importance is 
that one should recognise that the issues are of vital moment 
to our general social development, and that in consequence the 
decision will come more and more to lie with the general body 
of citizens rather than with the immediately contending parties 
alone. Even now it is the force of public opinion which really 
determines the gradual changes in the interpretation of the com- 
mon law, a factor of prime importance in modern industrial 
conflicts. Public opinion, again, by granting or withholding its 
sympathy makes or mars an effective boycott, supports or crushes 
a prolonged strike. 

It is far from easy, however, for the general public to form an 
intelligent judgment on the current of affairs involving issues 
so manifold and complicated as the diverse relations of labor and 
capital. The chief value of Mr. Gilman’s latest book on Industrial 
Peace will be the statement, dispassionate, and in clear form, of 
the main facts of the case and of the principles in accordance with 
which industrial organisation would appear to be moving. 

The book takes an Anglo-Saxon point of view, since it draws 
almost as much upon English as upon American experience, be- 
sides making considerable reference to Australian and New 
Zealand developments. It undertakes a good deal more than a 
discussion of the special machinery designed to further industrial 
peace, giving a brief but concise statement of the chief facts inci- 
dental to the history and present position of trade unionism. 

Mr. Gilman argues that under modern industrial conditions col- 
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lective bargaining is practically a necessity, and this implies, if 
the tyranny of either labor or capital is to be avoided, efficient 
organisation of both employers and employed. The latter, being 
the first to feel the need, gained a long start in the matter of 
organisation, but the chief feature of to-day is the rapidity with 
which employers are following suit. The first machinery elab- 
orated as a wage regulator in the interests of industrial peace was 
the sliding scale. In Chapter V, after some consideration, this 
method is on the whole condemned and the modern tendency to 
substitute a minimum wage and a Board of Conciliation is 
approved. 

But if organised capital and labor are to enter into contracts 
through their representatives, fulfillment of contract with com- 
pensation for breach is a corollary. This raises the question of 
the legal constitution and liability of trade unions. After a full 
discussion in Chapter VI, Mr. Gilman strongly urges unions to 
become incorporated. 

The ensuing chapters deal at some length with the Aims and 
Methods of Unions, their conduct of Strikes and Boycotts, and 
the place borne by the public in relation to their actions. 

The remainder of the book is given to a general account of 
Trade Boards of Conciliation, State Boards of Arbitration, and 
the methods of legal regulation in force in New Zealand. 

Mr. Gilman has naturally to be content with judgments mainly 
negative. He shows indeed how intolerable is the ever-increasing 
extent to which idleness, financial loss, and personal violence 
result from the failure of two great economic factors of produc- 
tion to co-operate harmoniously. Yet all attempts at providing 
voluntary machinery such.as State Boards of Arbitration or Con- 
ciliation are proved to do no more than touch a mere fringe of 
the difficulty. Is the conclusion to be drawn that resort must be 
had to legal regulation of a compulsory character? 

In the case of monopolistic industries Mr. Gilman argues rather 
in the affirmative. “Just as these businesses are, in fact, diverse 
from ordinary business so they should be more subject to public 
control in respect to labor relations.” It might indeed be argued 
that with well-organised labor and capital throughout any given 
trade all business was as regards its labor contract in a position 
of monopoly. This is in fact the crucial point. Will the law, 
public opinion, and the loyalty or self-interest of unionists allow 
trade unions permanently to maintain a “union shop,” the end for 
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which they are universally striving? Again, will the fight for 
the “open shop” on the part of employers’ associations lead to 
conflicts so bitter and widespread that the public determine to 
take the matter from private hands and give them over to a Gov- 
ernment department? Mr. Gilman thinks some movement in this 
latter direction almost certain. In the meantime the elements of 
the problem are themselves continually suffering modification. 
Raw unions are in process of education and may adopt a more 
conservative policy. Employers may cease from “union smash- 
ing” and conclude an honorable peace. The social and political 
ambitions of the wage-earning classes may develop into a strong 
Socialistic movement, or they may find expression, through in- 
creased power in local government, in activities bringing greater 
stability for the individualist regime. Mr. Gilman, in common 
with Mr. Graham Brooks and Mr. Bolen, thus concludes that we 
are confronted with a parting of the ways, but he hesitates to 
guess along which path our labor organisations will move. 

In criticism of this book one might suggest that Mr. Gilman 
has traveled over so much ground that he has at times become a 
little sketchy in his treatment. The chapter on Combination of 
Employees is anything but complete, failing even to mention the 
American Labor Union, which is likely to play an important part 
in its rivalry to the American Federation of Labor, as also in its 
open approval of Socialism. Nothing is said, when dealing with 
Conciliation, of the English Conciliation Act of 1896. In dealing 
with the Taff-Vale Judgment it is a mistake to regard Lord 
Lindley as maintaining that where the funds of a union are not 
sufficient to pay damages an employer can attach the property of 
individual members. We doubt whether the statement, “Boycott 
has no standing before the courts,” is correct in view of certain 
judgments which certainly recognise the boycott as justifiable 
within limits. In view of the fact that Mr. Gilman says in his 
preface that he is concerned with analysis rather than history, one 
might have expected a more critical examination of the premises 
from which trade unions start, as also of the peculiar features 
of American as opposed to English unions. Description rather 
than economic analysis is the strong point of the book. 

In a subject so far reaching, however, it is perhaps unfair to 
expect more than a broad presentation of the material which will 
enable others to formulate particular problems and to attempt in- 
dependent judgments. This Mr. Gilman has done in a manner 
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so interesting as to command the gratitude of all interested in 


current labor problems. 
C. J. HAMILTON. 
University College, Cardiff. 


An AvuToBIOGRAPHY. By Alexander Bain, LL. D., Professor of 
Logic and Rhetoric in the University of Aberdeen. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1904. Pp. xi, 449. 


The Autobiography, as Professor Bain left it, ended with an 
account of the events of the year 1890; a supplementary chapter, 
relating to the last thirteen years of his life, has been added by 
his literary executor, Prof. W. L. Davidson. 

The chief feature of interest in this volume is its clear and 
candid account of the stages in the writer’s mental growth, under 
the circumstances of the time. Curious lights are also thrown 
on the past history of University Education in Scotland. Specially 
attractive is the account given in the first two chapters of the 
way in which the difficulties of the author’s early education were 
overcome, and of the manner in which his native intellectual ten- 
dencies began to show themselves. The appalling theology which 
was taught to him in youth does not seem to have affected his 
emotions, and only roused in the intellect a rebellious tendency. 
He was partially emancipated from Calvinism by Dr. Kidd, an 
Aberdeen preacher famous in his day, for whom the evangelistic 
“plan of salvation” was supreme. In his twentieth year his atten- 
tion was directed to Channing, all.of whose works he seems to 
have read with enthusiasm: ‘The effect was to dissolve the ex- 
clusive evangelism of my previous education, and to inspire an 
ennobling Theism, without regard to special embodiments” 
(p.39). He also acquiesced in the “new turn to the work of 
Christ,” which Channing, as a Unitarian, gave. It is perfectly 
evident, however, that no vestige of permanent interest was 
aroused in him with respect to what would now be called Liberal 
or Rational Christianity. It will be said that this was because 
the mode of thought in question is not one in which any con- 
sistent thinker can rest, for it is only a half-way house to scientific 
Naturalism. As against this easy conclusion, I would venture 
to affirm that the reason lies deeper, and is found in a certain 
point of view with regard to human nature which Bain early 
adopted and by which he stood to the last, and which represents 
the direct antithesis of the fundamental principle of Rational Chris- 
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tianity. The basal principle of all teaching of the Channing type 
is the supreme, and, in fact, the infinite worth of human nature, 
a value which belongs to man intrinsically, and of which no moral 
descent to infra-bestial depths can divest him. Such a view is 
axiomatic to theologians of the mental mould of Channing and 
Martineau, and to philosophers of the mental mould of T. H. 
Green. To Bain it is merely a prejudice, unconfirmed by experi- 
ence, and pandering to vanity (“Practical Essays,” p. 30), and all 
idealism which rests on it is visionary. 

An absorbing interest in physical science, and subsequently the 
study of Comte’s “Philosophie Positive,” caused him to reject all 
theology, and he found his abiding place in a thorough-going 
empiricism. He appears never to have taken up any position of 
public antagonism to the Pharisaic and obscurantist orthodoxy 
by which he was surrounded, yet his student days were not over 
before he acquired the reputation of “infidelity.” In 1840 a small 


knot of class-fellows formed a society meeting weekly for the 
reading of papers and discussions. Three years later the club 
entered on an elaborate study of Comte’s complete work. This 
had to be kept in a great measure secret, “though it was impos- 
sible to avoid giving indications that in those days were calculated 


to bring the individual students into trouble” (p. 157). When his 
friendship with Mill, Grote, and other leaders of English empiri- 
cism became known, he was set down as “a Westminster Re- 
viewer,” and the utmost opposition was offered to his academic 
advancement. It has been justly said that if the appointment at 
Aberdeen had rested with the Academical authorities, instead of 
with the Home Office—of which Sir G. C. Lewis was then (1860) 
the head—it would never have been given to Bain. 

Bain’s natural aptitudes showed themselves even amid the diffi- 
cult circumstances of his early education. He evinced unusual 
ability for the study of mathematics and exact science ; his inter- 
est in the former was in no respect speculative—it is characteristic 
that he should almost abandon work at mathematics as soon as 
he had mastered enough of its higher branches to prepare the way 
for its application to physical research. Up to the year 1860 he 
had frequently been engaged in teaching and writing on Natural 
Philosophy—to employ the term which was then invariably used 
—and he had qualified himself for a university appointment in this 
subject. In connection with this natural bent towards precise 
science, it is interesting to find him speaking of “the very early 
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development of the tendency to take all statements of fact in 
their literal meaning, and to compare them with one another, 
and with the facts in their actual occurrence” (p. 12). The 
psychological bent also soon displayed itself. It is here, in what 
is now called Analytic Psychology in the strict sense of the term, 
in the observation of mind, that his originality lies. It is prob- 
able that he was much more indebted to Hartley than he was 
aware of; it is doubtful whether he introduced any new principle, 
in his properly psychological work, beyond those that Hartley had 
used, and I believe that Martineau was justified in speaking of 
the psychologist of the “Mill and Bain” type as the “Hartleyan” ; 
but to work out these principles with a fullness and power such as 
Bain evinced, was a mark of scientific originality of a high order. 
He began to make systematic psychological observations in boy- 
hood: “Long before this date (eighteenth year) I had the 
habit of frequently watching my trains of thought, and trying 
to ascertain the links of connection in the mind subjectively” 
(p. 30); “the study of the mind had now (nineteenth year) be- 
come with me incessant and overmastering ; and the habit of con- 
tinued self-observation with a view to ascertain the laws of 
mental successions was now established for good, and has re- 
mained through life” (p. 49). His works will remain among the 
classics of the science of Analytic Psychology as it was in its in- 
fancy—classics containing elements of permanent value, “stones,” 
as he said, “that will fit into the structures of our successors.” In 
Logic, he was an independent disciple of Mill, to whom he gave 
important assistance when the former was preparing his System 
of Logic. The value of Bain’s two volumes on Logic is not 
sufficiently recognised. He makes important advances on Mill, 
and corrects some of Mill’s mistakes, though he retains others, 
and those some of the worst. None the less, his review of the 
“Logic of the Sciences,” in the second volume, seems to the pres- 
ent writer not unworthy to be compared with the elaborate treat- 
ments of Sigwart and Wundt. An important characteristic of 
his thinking is that he shrinks from pushing any theory to ex- 
tremes. Even empiricism with him is less a metaphysical system 
than a methodological precept. He had a clear perception of 
the limitations of analysis both in psychology and in physical 
science (cp. pp. 318, 319, 320, 389). 

It is difficult at the present day to realise the apparently invin- 
cible supremacy of agnostic empiricism in British thought during 
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the third quarter of the nineteenth century. It is significant that 
Bain, mentioning his appointment as Examiner in London Uni- 
versity (1857), should speak as though it were a matter of course 
that his own and Mill’s works should be exclusively used (p. 248). 
In fact, as he indirectly admits, the syllabus of the examinations 
in “Mental and Moral Science” consisted of little more than 
extracts from the contents’ tables of these books. I mention this, 
not as reflecting on Bain, but as indicating the situation in British 
philosophy. And by a change which was little less than dramatic, 
this powerful mode of thought was in a few years almost com- 
pletely displaced by two systems, both of which are essentially 
metaphysical and speculative in tendency—evolutionary Natural- 
ism on the one hand, and on the other, an Idealism claiming 
descent from German thought. In the palmy days of the sixties, 
however, there was only one opponent whose powers were equal 
to the task of offering any effective resistance to the reigning 
philosophy of the day, and that was Martineau. Bain’s references 
to Martineau are not very satisfactory. In one place (p. 241) he 
unintentionally conveys the impression that Martineau took 
advantage of his sister’s business difficulties to persecute her. 
Elsewhere (p. 273) he incidentally remarks that Martineau had 
never been in Germany. This mistake is curious, for it was dur- 
ing a period of study in Germany in 1848-9 that Martineau 
experienced the “new intellectual birth” which emancipated him 
finally from the limitations of the traditional British empiricism. 
Martineau’s critique of the first editions of Bain’s two principal 
psychological works in the “National Review” (1860), reprinted 
in “Essays,” vol. iii, p. 537, is not referred to. 

Bain’s Ethics are the natural outcome of his general principles. 
His doctrine is essentially practical and utilitarian, and shows 
the same aversion to system-building that we have already noticed. 
The General Happiness or Welfare is a sufficient statement of the 
final end; “the final end cannot be proved—it must be assumed” 
(“Logic,” p. 315) ; and an element of disinterestedness in human 
nature must be regarded as ultimate. Bain certainly verified the 
latter statement in his own life. He was a man of genuine pub- 
lic spirit and benevolence, with a high ideal of duty and self- 
sacrifice. The benefits conferred on philosophy in England by his 
initiation and support of Mind are widely recognised. 

S. H. MELLONnE. 

Holywood, Belfast. 
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GioRDANO Bruno. By T. Lewis McIntyre. London: Mac- 
millan & Co., Lim., 1903. 


In every history of philosophy the name of Bruno marks what 
is called the transition from medizval to modern thought; but 
the abstracts of his philosophy do not show that he was remark- 
able as an original thinker. His philosophy seems hardly dis- 
tinguishable from many of the Pantheisms which preceded him. 
For nearly all his distinctions he is indebted either to the Pla- 
tonists or to the Aristotelians whom he attacked. 

Mr. MclIntyre’s book is the first philosophical biography of 
Bruno of any thoroughness in the English language. It is a 
most interesting book. He has divided it into two parts. The 
first tells the story of Bruno’s life; the second gives an account 
of his speculations and attempts to trace their influence and 
descent. 

The first part is extremely interesting. Mr. McIntyre has 
succeeded in giving his readers an idea of the most romantic of 
philosophers, of the emotional value of his philosophy, and in 
great measure even of the times in which he lived. Without 
Pater’s literary arts and graces, he has drawn Bruno more vividly 
and convincingly than he appears in Gaston de Latour. Judicious 
quotation is the best method of historical portraiture. This book 
is full of interesting quotations. 

The second part is not such a good piece of work. In the 
preface Mr. McIntyre says that he has not tried to give a sys- 
tematic outline of Bruno’s philosophy (“which would be nearly 
impossible”), but to sketch, “as nearly as possible, in Bruno’s 
words,” the problems which interested him and the solutions he 
offered. He adds that Bruno’s style “lends itself to selection, 
but not easily to compact exposition.” The result is that Mr. 
McIntyre’s account of Bruno’s philosophy is a patchwork of 
unreconciled quotations. Passages occur in which there is an 
attempt to pull mutually repulsive tenets together; but unless 
the reader’s intelligence is of the kind which “brightens at the 
clash of yes and no,” he will become confused and probably turn 
with relief to some frankly enigmatic, condensed account of 
Bruno in a history of philosophy. This is more Bruno’s fault 
than his expositors’; but granted that it was impossible to make 
a system out of theories which Bruno taught as coherent, there 
was a second alternative to the merely selective method; namely, 
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to point out how badly his philosophy hung together. If Mr. 
McIntyre, for instance, had shown how Bruno’s attempts to 
reconcile his philosophic pantheism with scientific atomism failed, 
it would have been easier to understand these attempts. I believe 
a more critical method would have enabled the ordinary reader 
to see more in the arguments which Bruno found convincing. 
The monadistic side of Bruno’s philosophy (apparently most 
justly) is given more prominence than is the case in other 
epitomes. Mr. McIntyre draws a parallel between the monad of 
Bruno and the monad of Leibnitz to show that the resemblance 
is only superficial. He decides that there is not the slightest 
ground for attributing direct influence. But he thinks, with Sig- 
wart, that Spinoza may have been influenced by Bruno’s “De 
Deo seu Homine” in writing the short “Tractate.” All the ideas, 
however, which are common to both philosophers are the property 
of the Neo-Platonists, and the supposition rests on the fact that 
the collocation of ideas is very similar in both these works. The 
collocation itself seems a very natural one to occur independently 
to two students of Neo-Platonism, so the supposition remains a 
possible probability and nothing more. 

Mr. McIntyre is not more successful in finding traces of Bruno’s 
ideas among his contemporaries. He expresses surprise that 
there are so few. Bacon is discussed as a possible instance; 
but again the ideas which are common to both are to be found 
elsewhere as well: both believed “in a purified natural magic” — 
but this was the general belief among the intelligent of their age; 
both inveighed against Aristotle and systematising schoolmen— 
but this animus sprang mainly, in Bruno’s case, from his mystical 
bias, in Bacon’s, from a belief in the methods of natural philoso- 
phy; both accepted and discussed the distinction between Natura 
naturans and Natura naturata—but in Bruno it was transcended, 
in Bacon it threw back to “form” and “substance” ; both admired 
the book of Job, says Mr. McIntyre, and quoted Solomon to the 
effect that there is nothing new under the sun—but this proves 
nothing. 

On the whole, the impression that this book leaves behind, 
contrary to the drift of certain passages, in which it is urged that 
Bruno has a right to a more important place in the genealogy of 
thought than is generally accorded to him, is that he was not a 
great philosopher, but a great imaginative thinker, with a passion 
for dialectic. No man ever spent himself more furiously in dis- 
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coursing upon the nature of man and of the world in which he 
lives; but, as Mr. McIntyre remarks, in contrasting him with 
Descartes, Descartes’ aim was “certainty,” while Bruno aimed at 
“knowledge,” at adding to or correcting “the sum of general 
opinion as to the world as a whole.” In other words, Descartes 
aimed at finding truths, which cannot be doubted, like a philoso- 
pher; Bruno at discovering ideas which expressed or harmonised 
with his emotional attitude towards experience, like a prophet. 
He is only a great philosopher in the sense that Carlyle, Nietzsche, 
and Meredith (the spirit of whose poems, by the bye, is very like 
that which animates the religious utterances of Bruno) are phi- 
losophers; and if traces of his great influence are sought for, 
they will be found not in philosophies but in literature and the 
current notions of succeeding times, in the poems of Sidney and 
Brooke, in the paganism and amoristic philosophy of the Renais- 
sance. 


“Man should make much of life, as Nature’s table 
Wherein she writes the cypher of her glory. 
Forsake not Nature, nor misunderstand her, 

Her mysteries are read without Faith’s eyesight. 


Yet when each of us in his own heart looks 
He finds a God there far unlike his books.” 

These lines of Brooke express exactly the effect of Bruno’s 
teaching. 

Bruno regarded himself as a prophet of a new religion. He 
died for it; and this book is full of his splendid boasts of what 
it had done and could do for mankind. Mr. McIntyre makes the 
reader feel as he reads that these boasts were not vain. That is 
the best success a biographer of Bruno can achieve. 


D. MacCartHy. 
London. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE LITERATURE OF THEISM. Edited, with 
introductory and explanatory notes, by Alfred Caldecott, M. A. 
(Lond.), D. D. (Camb.), Professor of Mental and Moral Phi- 
losophy, King’s College, London, etc.; and H. R. Mackintosh, 
M. A., D. Phil. (Edin.), etc. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 
1904. Pp. xiii, 472. 

To put into the hands of the student a selection from the treas- 
ures of theistic thought in the past was an excellent idea, and the 
editing of these selections fell into excellent hands when it was 
Vol. XVe=No. 2. 17 
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entrusted to Professors Caldecott and Mackintosh. Professor 
Caldecott, by his work on “The Philosophy of Religion in Eng- 
land and America”—most favorably noticed at the time of its 
publication in the INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS—raised 
himself to a position of commanding influence in the world of 
theological thought, and Dr. Mackintosh, by some careful review 
work, gave himself a good preparation for the part here entrusted 
to him. These professors say, in their admirable preface: “It is 
agreed on all hands, in our day, that no one, except here and 
there an original genius, can expect to be in line with twentieth 
century thought who dispenses himself from reference to the 
positions held by great minds. It is by training his mind in their 
high thoughts that he can expect to win power and insight for 
himself.” These remarks are, no doubt, true and just, but there 
is also something to be said on the other side. Necessary as such 
knowledge is, it has its attendant dangers, which it is worth 
while to recognise. For the theological student is only too apt 
to be content to rethink the thoughts of the departed masters, and 
to remain within the closed circle of their thought to the repres- 
sion of his own original power and thinking. The difficulty is 
precisely to get him to allow their thought to do no more than 
stimulate his own fresh thinking, and not to hold himself absolved 
from effort after new and independent modes of conception. 
Should the student so fail, it will, of course, be no fault either 
of the masters or the editors. The misgivings of the editors as 
to the wisdom of the selections made are quite needless, for 
nothing better could have been desired. The judicious use of 
them will not, for an instant, render the student’s thought a pale 
semblance of that of a Lotze or a Martineau. 

The subjects overtaken by Professor Caldecott are, Anselm, 
Aquinas, Descartes, Spinoza, the Cambridge Platonists, Berkeley, 
Cousin, Comte, and Janet. It may be said in a word, that the 
notes and biographical notices are very fine—fresh, scholarly, 
interesting. No stilted professional conventionalism keeps Pro- 
fessor Caldecott from saying what will really help the student. 
Worthy of the highest praise as the work is, a few remarks of 
more critical character may be added. In the Anselmic portion, 
tis hardly enough to say that Kant “severely” criticised the Onto- 
logical argument without indicating how “severely” criticised 
Kant was for pointlessness and irrelevance in his manner ‘of 
doing so. The real modern significance of the Ontological argu- 
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ment might also have been more clearly indicated, for nothing 
whatever is said which will bring home to the student that the 
argument can be construed in terms of the self-assertion of spirit, 
to which the existence—and not merely the idea—of God, is a 
necessity of reason. The assertion, on the part of spirit, of the 
actuality of its own unique and infinite ideal—that is the modern 
bearing of the Ontological argument, too important for the stu- 
dent not to be held to it. 

As to Aquinas, the notes are faultless and the selections good. 
Yet no one, who has made any careful study of a system so rich 
and vast, can fail to wonder what coherent idea the student will 
gather, from these scattered notes and extracts, of the system 
of one whom Rosmini styled the chief of Italian philosophers, and 
whose architectonic work embodied the whole philosophy of the 
Middle Ages, expounded in the spirit of the time. Some brief 
yet more systematic presentation of his theological and ethical 
ideas was badly wanted in such a case, in the interests of the 
student. Such a presentation would have succinctly put before 
him the positions of Aquinas on such matters as being, God, cau- 
sality, creation, Divine intelligibility, reason, will, ‘sin, the soul, 
and Providence, giving him an interest in the relation of Aquinas, 
theologically, to Augustine, Albertus Magnus, and others, and, 
ethically to Aristotle, Augustine, and Anselm, to all of whom he 
is, at certain well-defined points, distinctly superior. Such a 
presentation is by no means wanted in the case of more modern 
and accessible writers, and would be superfluous in instances 
like Descartes and Spinoza, which follow. Does it not seem a 
little hard on the student to present him, in the case of the Divine 
Substance of Spinoza, only with some “material” for a “provis- 
ional” judgment of his own? If doctors like Professor Calde- 
cott—who is so well able to form conclusions of his own—refrain 
from expressing any personal opinion or judgment as to the real 
significance of Spinozism, the student will absolve himself from 
the attempt‘to do so as presumptuous. I do not share Professor 
Caldecott’s hesitation, but it would, of course, be wholly out of 
place to intrude any judgments of mine here. The references, 
in the chapter on the Cambridge Platonists, might well have 
included Bishop Westcott’s chapter on Whichcote in “Religious 
Thought in the West,” as more relevant than some of the items 
given. 

Cousin and Comte are the subjects of the next sections under 
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Professor Caldecott’s care. As to Cousin, one would have liked 
some indication, in the introductory notice, of Cousin’s position 
in relation to Theism, for the guidance of the student. As for 
Comte, one feels rather queer at finding him among theistic phi- 
losophers, especially in view of names that are wanting. The 
notes are admirable, though perhaps the merit of Comtism, in 
insisting on the objectivity of the true, as found in nature and 
history, rather than in the introspection of the ego, might have 
been more explicitly set before the student. Possibly, also, it might 
have been worth noting more clearly his method of elimination, 
whereby religion becomes in the end an artificial and idealized 
abstraction. In the excellent chapter on the Idealism of Berkeley, 
it seems to me somewhat strange that it has not been deemed 
necessary to append any note on the important passage (p. 152), 
wherein Berkeley says, “We have neither an immediate evidence 
nor a demonstrated knowledge of the existence of other finite 
spirits ; for surely the imperiled existence of finite spirits is too 
important a point of weakness in his and other idealistic systems 
not to be worthy of the student’s attention. One would also have 
welcomed a clearer indication to the student that, notwithstanding 
Berkeley’s talk about substance, it is causation which is the ruling 
idea when Berkeley comes to demonstrate the being of God. In 
the section on Janet, one is sorry to see such slender stuff as 
Teleology in “The Quest of Faith” recommended to students. 
Has it come to that with British thought? Turning to the por- 
tions edited by Dr. Mackintosh, we have first a section on Kant. 
The introductory statement to the student is good, being of the 
kind required. To the student beginner the notes will also be of 
much service, although they seem to me somewhat lacking in 
suggestiveness and independence. A carefully prepared section 
on Schleiermacher follows. Yet one cannot help feeling that the 
defects of Schleiermacher might have been presented in some 
more incisive and definite form. Also, the references to English 
writings might, with advantage, have been fuller. German refer- 
ences are more adequate here than in the section on Kant, where 
they are rather strikingly wanting. 

Excellent chapters on Mansel and Lotze follow. The Mansel 
references might have included Caldecott’s “Philosophy of Re- 
ligion” and Filint’s “Agnosticism” (though the latter is already 
mentioned in the notes), to name no others. It seems hardly 
desirable, in the Lotze section, that students be sent back 
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so far as the paper by Dalgairns, even if allowed to have been 
“masterly”—it certainly was able—at the time it appeared. For 
thought has surely not stood still, even on the personality of God, 
during the last three decades, and in so small a bibliography, it is 
most essential that the student be somewhat up to date in his read- 
ing and sources. No references are given, in this section, to rela- 
tive German literature. Martineau and Ritschl form the subjects 
of the last two chapters edited by Dr. Mackintosh. Martineau 
forms the theme of the next chapter. The introductory notice is 
appreciative, but it is a pity that, in the notes, the student is left 
in so unsatisfactory a position as to Martineau’s real attitude on 
Freewill. Also, some meagreness attends the references. The 
work closes with a section on Ritschl, which seems carefully done. 

Though I have deemed it necessary to say some things of more 
or less critical character, yet, taking the work as a whole, it is 
a welcome and highly useful addition to theological literature, and 
both editors are to be congratulated on the high measure of suc- 
cess they have attained in their praiseworthy task. 


Kilmarnock, Scotland. James Linpsay. 


ELEMENTS OF Metapuysics. By A. E. Taylor, Fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford; John Fotheringham Professor of Philosophy 
in McGill University, Montreal; late lecturer in Owens Col- 
lege, Manchester. Methuen & Co. Pp. xvi, 419. 

In the volume under review Mr. Taylor has given us an expo- 
sition of the principles of metaphysics from a point of view which 
is in the main that of Mr. Bradley. In doing so he has not failed 
to make use of the important works by Professors Ward, 
Royce, and others, which have seen the light since “Appearance 
and Reality” was published, while his own treatment of the sub- 
ject is often both new and suggestive. Nevertheless, his book 
may, I think, be fairly regarded as an attempt to present its sub- 
ject in as positive and constructive a manner as is possible 
without relinquishing the fundamental positions of Mr. Bradley 
with regard to the nature of thought and reality. If, notwith- 
standing the expository skill of the author and the many ex- 
cellencies of his treatment of special questions, the main conten- 
tions of his work do not appear convincing to the present writer, 
it is mainly because of a suspicion, which will not be allayed, 
that the principles in question do not really admit of any positive 
construction whatever. 
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Mr. Taylor divides his work into four books, the first of 
which is devoted to a preliminary discussion of the problem, 
method and subdivisions of metaphysics. This is followed by a 
discussion in Book II of the general structure of Reality, includ- 
ing, in addition to an attempt to indicate the nature of the Abso- 
lute, the consideration of the most universal categories by which 
science and common sense seek to determine the world of things. 
The remaining books deal with the more special questions in- 
volved in the interpretation of nature and the interpretation of 
life. 

We are brought, then, face to face at the start with the question 
of the nature of ultimate reality. To this question Mr. Taylor 
returns in its essentials the answer of Mr. Bradley. Reality must 
be conceived as an all-inclusive, perfectly consistent system, the 
materials of which are immediate experience. Separate chapters 
are devoted t» the development of the implications of its experi- 
ential nature and to the consideration of the nature of the unity 
of the system. In the first of these, Mr. Taylor lays great stress 
upon the purposive character of all experience, in the uniqueness 
of which he finds the key to the meaning of individuality. In de- 
fining reality as experience we have therefore by implication as- 
serted that it is thoroughly purposive and uniquely individual. 
Failure to realise the logical character of the unity of the 
Absolute and undue emphasis upon its merely numerical unity are 
signalised as errors into which monism in the past has fallen. 
Further, in endeavoring to conceive the nature of the system 
which constitutes reality, equal justice must be done to the aspects 
of unity and multiplicity. These must be apprehended as equally 
real and real through each other. This condition can only be 
realised if the whole constitutes an individual experience of which 
the partial constitutents are experiences. When we seek to sub- 
stitute a more concrete conception for this very abstract formula 
we have at best only the analogies of our own personal and social 
consciousness. Mr. Taylor discusses the value of these and de- 
cides, mainly on the ground of the greater self-sufficiency of 
a society, that while both self and society must be pronounced 
to be finite appearance, “of the two, society exhibits the fuller and 
higher individuality, and is, therefore, the more truly real’ (p. 
351). Indeed “if the absolute cannot be called a society without 
qualification, at any rate human society affords the best analogy 
by which we can attempt to represent its systematic unity in a con- 
crete conceptual form” (p. 350). 
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I have endeavored above to present in outline the constructive 
side of Mr. Taylor’s theory of Reality. We must now notice the 
tendencies which are traceable to his acceptance of Mr. Bradley’s 
logic. Although the whole system and its constituent members 
are equally real, and real “in and through and for each other,” 
we find “the completed system as it is for itself” identified with 
Reality par excellence, of which the partial constituents are ap- 
pearances. What, one wants to know, are these partial con- 
stituents for the whole itself? Are they still appearance, that is 
to say, something that is not in the full sense real? Unless they 
are still only appearance, reality and appearance are spoken of 
from different points of view, and the designations are mis- 
leading. If they are still only appearance, the claims of the multi- 
plicity of the system to equal justice with its unity have not been 
met. Again, although we are to interpret individuality in terms 
of the unique realisation of purpose, comprehensiveness is taken 
as a coordinate mark of individuality with internal system- 
atisation. This seems to me a reversion to the lower category 
of whole and part. Finally, we are warned that we cannot 
say without reservation that Reality is an ordered system, 
since the idea of system implies the operation of the dis- 
tinguishing intellect which, as such, involves falsification. 
The immediacy which is ascribed to the experience which 
constitutes the Absolute must be understood in a sense which 
excludes all distinctions. Mr. Taylor endeavors to make 
more comprehensible Mr. Bradley’s postulate of a form of ex- 
perience which shall be immediate in this sense and yet preserve 
in some way all the distinctions which we find in the world of 
appearances by a comparison with the cultivated appreciation of 
a complicated zsthetic whole and with the experience of personal 
love. The analogy, of course, is at best an imperfect one, since 
these forms of consciousness are not entirely immediate in the 
sense required. Its appropriateness at all would seem to depend 
upon the assumption that the non-immediate aspect of these ex- 
periences is not of their essence, an assumption for which I can 
see no justification whatever. These examples, then, it seems 
to me, fail to show that the results of thought can be preserved 
in a form of consciousness from which thought itself has been 
entirely eliminated, and we must, I think, look elsewhere for our 
deliverance from the empty mysticism which Mr. Taylor pro- 
claims the necessity of avoiding. 
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In support of his contention of the necessary failure of all 
forms of thought, Mr. Taylor reproduces Mr. Bradley’s argument 
that any recognition of relations involves the indefinite regress, 
and is therefore self-contradictory, and examines the attempts 
which have been made to turn this position. He seems to me 
to succeed in showing that Professor Royce’s way of escape is 
not a satisfactory one, but hardly deals sufficiently seriously with 
the more recent criticism of Professor Stout. 

It is impossible to do more here than indicate the nature of 
the questions discussed by Mr. Taylor under the head of cosmol- 
ogy. In successive chapters he treats of the problems of matter, 
the meaning of law, space and time, some conditions of evolu- 
tion and the character of descriptive science, all of these topics 
being dealt with in an interesting way. 

In the forefront of his discussion of the fundamental questions 
concerning the life of mind Mr. Taylor places the determination 
of the logical character of psychology. The various social and 
historical sciences “all involve the use of such psychological cate- 
gories as those of self, will, thought, freedom, and thus any 
sound interpretation of history and society must begin with in- 
vestigation into the logical character of the science to which these 
concepts belong” (p. 295). Moreover, idealist metaphysicians 
are constantly in danger of treating these categories as if they 
were possessed of an absolute validity. We can, however, Mr. 
Taylor thinks, cut the ground from under them by showing that 
the subject-matter of psychology is highly artificial and far re- 
moved from concrete actuality. Psychology, then, we are told, 
presupposes an “artificial severance of the unity of direct ex- 
perience into a physical order and a non-physical realm external 
to that order” (p. 287). The psychologist does not deal with 
the actual experiences of living subjects, but with symbols which 
he substitutes for these as the result of an elaborately artificial 
method of transformation. This procedure is, however, justified, 
because we can interpret these symbols by indicating the physical 
conditions and expression of the so-called “mental state ;” and 
this science of symbols is necessary both as a temporary stop- 
gap, pending the development of physiology, and to afford “a set 
of symbols suitable for the description, in abstract general terms, 
of the teleological processes of real life, and thus providing Ethics 
and History and their kindred studies with an appropriate 
terminology” (p. 305). Now it is, of course, true that psychol- 
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ogists have often defined the subject-matter of their science as 
if it constituted a realm which is somehow distinct from and 
coordinate with a realm of physical fact, but it is also true that 
this is a position which is now rejected by the psychologists who 
have given most attention to the determination of the stand- 
point of the science. Psychology, according to them, investi- 
gates the process of individual experience. If one asks why 
it is that such a position appears impossible to Mr. Taylor, the 
answer would seem to be that it is ruled out as inconsistent with 
his conception of the real nature of experience. Real experience 
is for him, as we have seen, immediate in the sense that it ex- 
cludes all thought discrimination. As such, it cannot be described 
in general terms, for the curious reason that before we could 
so describe it “we must cease to feel or apprehend directly and 
go on to reflect upon and analyze the contents of our experience” 
(p. 30). Thus, so far from its being recognised that the process 
of thought is itself as genuine and “immediate” an experience 
as any, we are told to regard the total experience of which it is 
a constituent as somehow contaminated by its presence. But 
surely the truth is that the experience which is really direct and 
immediate is the experience of which some amount of thought 
reference is always a function, while the conception of an expe- 
rience from which it is entirely absent is merely a hypothetical 
construction, which we may find useful and necessary for the inter- 
pretation of forms of conscious life which are not directly cog- 
nisable. Nor does there seem to be any reason why we should 
not succeed in characterising an experience so conceived as the 
result of reflection upon our own experience and the observation 
of its physical expression. Nay, even Mr. Taylor himself speaks 
of experience which is immediate in his sense as purposive. We 
need not, then, I think, accept the unsatisfactory conclusion that 
the only real, concrete experience is something akin to a merely 
feeling experience, about which we can say nothing because in 
order to characterise it we should have to be ourselves in a 
state akin to a merely feeling experience, in which ipso facto all 
characterisation would be an impossibility. 

I have above drawn attention to what appear to me to be the 
most fundamental positions in Mr. Taylor’s book, and these un- 
fortunately are positions which I am not myself able to accept. 
This disagreement is, however, by no means inconsistent with 
a full recognition of the many merits of Mr. Taylor’s work, and 
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of the value and suggestiveness of his treatment of various meta- 
physical topics. His book is certainly one which all who are 
interested in the present position of metaphysics ought to read. 


JAMEs Grsson. 
University College of North Wales. 


THE PaTtHway TO Reatity. Stage the Second. Being the Gif- 
ford Lectures delivered in the University of St. Andrews in 
the Session 1903-1904. By the Right Honourable Richard 
Burdon Haldane, M. P., LL. D., K.C. London: John Murray, 
1904. Pp. xxvii, 275. 

Mr. Haldane explains in his preface that the lectures of this, 
like those of the previous series, were for the most part not written. 
Although the subject has engaged his studies during a good part 
of his life, the lectures as delivered were extempore talks, which 
were taken down in shorthand at the time, and have simply been 
corrected for publication. Compelled to this plan by lack of 
leisure, Mr. Haldane admits that “such a method of producing a 
metaphysical book has defects.” 

One cannot but agree that such a method, however well adapted 
to the original purpose of a course of lectures, is not a suitable 
method for producing a metaphysical book. What a lecture prop- 
erly aims at is to put some subject or problem before us in a broad 
and striking way, so that we may be incited to work it out into 
definite shape for ourselves by means of reading and reflection. 
Consequently in a lecture stimulus and suggestiveness are far 
more important than a rigid sequence and exact definition of ideas. 
Now, it is evident enough that for this essential work of the 
lecturer Mr. Haldane has great gifts, and that he is capable, as 
the present volume shows, of remarkable achievements. In the 
art of free, or extempore, discourse as applied to philosophy, he 
can have few rivals. The very qualities which become defects 
of form in the book were no doubt aids to effectiveness in 
the lectures—the repetitions and reiterations, the discursiveness, 
the frequent illustrations from poetry, the references to the 
latest philosophical fashions. Still, with all respect for the gifts 
of the lecturer, one must judge the book as a book. And what 
we look for in a book—which we can study at our leisure—is just 
that close sequence and precise definition of ideas, which the lec- 
turer is more free to disregard. For if these qualities make the 
lecture difficult to follow, they make the book easy to use. And 
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naturally they are qualities in which the present work is defi- 
cient. 

Another thing that is against Mr. Haldane is that the subject 
of the book is not really adapted for his method of treatment on 
the scale to which he is restricted. His subject is practically the 
philosophy of Hegel in its religious bearings—in fact, “Talks 
about Hegelianism” would be a tolerably accurate, if undignified, 
title for the volume. Now, Hegel himself expressly repudiates 
the attempt to convey a general impression of a philosophy. Just 
because philosophy is systematic, its results, he holds, lose all 
their proper significance and value if they are not seen to be 
necessary expressions of Reason. Mr. Haldane refers to this 
difficulty in his opening discourse, and warns his hearers against 
short cuts in philosophy. But he does not really take his own 
warning to heart. And it is significant, I think, that his interpre- 
tation of Hegel allows him to try to give that very sort of general 
impression which Hegel himself would deprecate. 

The two problems with which the present volume is mainly con- 
cerned are (i) the problem of the relation of the Absolute or 
Divine Mind to the Finite or Human Mind, and (ii) the problem 
of Immortality. 

The language which Mr. Haldane habitually employs in his 
discussion of the first of these two problems is vague, and pos- 
sibly he would not accept what I am just going to say, but cer- 
tainly what strikes me most in his general view is its close resem- 
blance to the metaphysical doctrine of Green. To try to show 
this resemblance in detail would take up far too much space, but 
I will quote one summing up which may be taken as typical. 
“We have found, as the result of our journey of discovery, that 
the pathway to reality leads us to look at the nature of what is 
ultimate as mind completely comprehending itself, and that finite 
mind is this same mind in imperfect forms of self-comprehension, 
self-determinations on the part of the Absolute Mind that are but 
phases of the activity in which it creates and gathers up the full 
riches of its concrete self-comprehension. It is only relatively 
to an insight which is not fully attained in finite self-conscious- 
ness, but which is yet presupposed as its foundation, that space 
and time are abstract and insufficient forms. They have their 
meaning as distinctions made in the course of its self-realisation 
by the consciousness within which all reality falls, and whose 
vocation it is at once to distinguish in comprehension and to com- 
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prehend in distinction” (pp. 255-6). The resemblance in all 
this to Green’s timeless self-distinguishing consciousness, repro- 
ducing itself in finite forms, seems to me evident. 

Probably most of Mr. Haldane’s readers will feel that the 
strongest and most interesting part. of the volume is that in which 
he deals with the second of the two problems mentioned above. 
The doctrine which he there expounds is not a new one, but in 
his full and eloquent re-statement of it he does his utmost to give 
it a fresh appeal to the minds and hearts of his hearers. Yet his 
argument can hardly be said to be really convincing. And the 
reason is that his statement of the problem and his solution of 
it are both alike too abstract. “There are two extremes,” says 
Mr. Haldane himself, “two forms in which we can think reality, 
each of which is abstract, and each of which is divided from the 
other by a considerable gulf. [One extreme is] the notion of 
mere endless succession. . . . The other extreme is such a logical 
conception as the abstract one of mind, as that within which all 
space and time and all distinctions within them fall” (pp. 227-8). 
I do not see that in the end he does any more than apply these 
two opposing abstractions to human life, and substitute the second 
for the first. The ordinary conception of a future life arises, 
according to Mr. Haldane, from regarding human life exclusively 
from the point of view of its duration in time. If this statement 
is meant to apply to the Christian belief in a future life, it seems 
to me to do the latter a grave injustice. Surely from the Chris- 
tian, no less than from the philosophical, point of view duration 
is not valued merely for itself. On the other hand, even though 
we rise to Mr. Haldane’s conception of an eternal self-conscious- 
ness within which all finite and temporal existences fall, yet, just 
because this self-consciousness is above, and indifferent to, time, 
the conception of it can never avail to solve a problem that arises 
wholly within time. Abstraction for abstraction the conception 
may be preferable to that of endless duration. It seems at least 
to be quite as capable of being used (how far legitimately we need 
not inquire) for purposes of edification. But I cannot see that 
either the one abstraction or the other takes us very far in dealing 
with the real difficulties of the problem. 

H. BARKER. 


Edinburgh. 
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This book contains a large collection of experiences with chil- 
dren and in schools, penetrated with an exceptional power of 
insight into cause and effect in mental phenomena, and accom- 
panied by a deep sympathy with children. And Miss Macmillan 
is a student also; her reading in philosophy and history is wide. 
She seems to have gone far afield in order to help her to under- 
stand the development of the child. 

But the book is, after all, ineffective. The author has not 
learned the art of writing a consequential book: isolated pas- 
sages of real eloquence, of deep insight, of strong feeling, abound 
in every chapter, but the thread that connects them is too thin. 
And the greatest error of all is to base the book upon a theory of 
the Imagination. Nine-tenths of what is here written might just 
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impression of being a collection of magazine articles or addresses 
brought together not without strain under one cover. 
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